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Articte I—MEN OF WEALTH AND INSTITUTIONS 
OF LEARNING. 


Tue institutions here intended are those of higher education, 
colleges, universities, scientific and professional schools. The 
college offers liberal education. The scientific school gives a 
kindred, but narrower and more technical, training. The pro- 
fessional school fits for a special service. The university affords 
opportunity for extended courses of study, and for original 
research for the purpose of adding to the sum of human 
knowledge. 

The term, men of wealth, is relative, but it may denote here 
those who have more property than the average of their own 
community, and are able to live in the better style there pre- 
vailing, and also to invest capital, either with or apart from 
their own efforts, for the acquisition of additional wealth. 

The parts of a complicated machine can be understood in 
their function and importance, only as the structure and aim of 
the machine, as a whole, are intelligently apprehended. So a 
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view of our modern highly organized society in its entirety, 
and of certain co-working forces in its constitution and move- 
ment, is necessary, rightly to understand the functions and rela- 
tions of two so important factors in it, as men of wealth and 
institutions of learning. 

Civil society, that order of things in which men live together, 
and in which they, individually and collectively, may attain 
the true end of their being, embraces five institutions, viz: the 
family, the church, the school, the state, and the economic 
order. 

The constituting principle of the family is in the domestic 
affections. Its function is the preservation of the species and 
the elementary training, or the unfolding of the man in his 
infantile period, according to his nature as a physical, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual being. In later life it affords sanctuary from 
every kind of care, and quiet .opportunity for the enjoyment of 
every kind of satisfaction. Physically and chronologically the 
family is the basis of society, and as in itself a social unit, it 
touches human nature at more points than any other institution. 

Man is a religious being. Hence society organizes the church 
for the promotion of his spiritual life. It affirms and fosters 


Its aim is personal holiness. It thus 


communion with God. 
So it 


teaches the ideal of manhood and the true use of life. 

gives the norm of procedure to every other institution. 
Man is a political being. Hence society organizes itself into 

The state is the institution of rights. Its function 


the state. 
Under 


is to maintain equity among men in all their relations. 
the sgis of its protection, and by favor of its majesty and fos- 
tering sympathy, the church, the school, the economic agencies, 
the family and the individual, each and all, follow in safety and 
freedom their own inherent impulse and law. But the state 
finds its controlling principle in the teaching of the church 
upon the nature and destiny of man. 

Man is an intellectual being, and therefore society organizes 
the school. This in all its grades, from the primary depart- 
ment to the university, receiving its ideal from the church, 
seeks a fully unfolded and perfected manhood, in intellect and 
character. By this, man is qualified for the conduct of life and 


of the several institutions of society. 
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For the supply of his physical wants man is dependent upon, 
and by virtue of his intelligence, he is supreme over, the mate- 
rial world. Hence society is organized economically. The 
economic order subjects nature to man for the purposes of sub- 
sistence, ana that not merely physical, but such subsistence as 
is adapted and proportioned to all man’s possibilities, in the 
various relations that he may sustain in social or institutional 
life. 

Evidently, the harmony, dignity, and efficiency, in which the 
social order shall move forward, depend on each institution 
duly fulfilling its mission. If the church foster asceticism, 
tolerate dead formalism, or in any way inadequately promote 
holiness, the right standard of conduct, and the most effective 
incentives will be wanting in all relations; the state, the school, 
the family, and the industriai order will lack both impulse and 
guidance, and society will languish at every point. When the 
state is corrupted or enfeebled, no men and no institutions are 
properly protected or sufficiently encouraged in their activities. 
If the family loses its purity and power, society is poisoned at 
its fountain ; men start in life dwarfed in physical, mental and 
moral equipment. Where the economic system is obstructed 
or perverted, poverty comes upon many, and lack of sustenance 
and vigor characterizes every department of the social order. 

These general and obvious considerations may aid us in 
showing the relation of men of wealth, a leading factor in the 
economic order, to higher institutions of learning, a controlling 
factor in the educational order of society. 

I. In the first place it is important to outline the scope and 
significance of this class of educational institutions. The col- 
lege consists of a body of men, provided with certain requisite 
facilities, set apart for the promotion of all knowledge and 
the liberal training of men; and also of a body of youth en- 
gaged in the pursuit of knowledge, and receiving large training 
of mind and character. Its mere existence therefore is a per- 
petual affirmation of the dignity of man, and of the inexpressi- 
ble worth of perfected manhood. The common school is 
highly valued, but its service is far inferior. Its aim is to give 
such elementary knowledge as is indispensable in securing self- 
support, and in fulfilling the ordinary relations of citizenship. 
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But man is more than an instrument of production. He is an 
end in himself. Accordingly the college undertakes the full 
development of manhood, not merely equipping men for activi- 
ties, but unfolding them, according to the possibilities of hn- 
man nature as intellectual, moral, and immortal. The symbol- 
izing of this conception in an institution, which, by the charac- 
ter of the men engaged in it, commands universal respect, is of 
supreme importance. Man is easily overborne by his passions, 
by his love of pleasure and of gain, of place and power, and 
the embodiment in a college, of the highest idea of his nature, 
is a steady restraint and a power unto salvation. Men readily 
see the value of knowledge which may be directly utilized in 
promoting subsistence or wealth, but the university declares 
the value of knowledge for its own sake, for the proper fur- 
nishing and feeding of man’s soul, for the right development 
of his character, as a thinking, choosing being, responsible for 
what he is and becomes, as well as for his own livelihood. It 
is not the end of life to get a living; getting a living is only 
one of the means to life. Philosophy, or the rational explana- 
tion of God, man and the universe—science, or the rational ex- 
position of the forces and laws by which the world goes on— 
art and literature, or the expression of the human mind and 
experience, in forms of language and beauty—religion, or the 
joining of man to God in personal allegiance and love—it is in 
these that man participates in the divine, and so rises to the 
freedom and dignity of his nature and heritage. To fashion 
men by these inspirations is the function of the college. Mat- 
thew Arnold criticizes American civilization as lacking that 
which is interesting, that which is elevated and beautiful. It 
is precisely these which the institutions of learning are estab- 
lished to foster and to contribute to our life. Sweep from this 
broad land the three hundred and fifty colleges scattered from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, whose existence is an object lesson 
upon the essential nobility of manhood, and the ideals of life 
would be destroyed, the aspirations of youth would be trans- 
muted into greed for gain and position, and society would im- 
mediately start on a rapid decline from civilization to barbarism. 

But for a just estimate, it is necessary to observe that the 
college is not only important but ¢rdispensable to the healthful 
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continuance and effective operation of all the other institutions 
which have been named, as working together in the mainte- 
nance and progress of the existing social order. It has ever 
been the right arm of the chwrch. In Christian philosophy, 
man is a reasonable creature, accountable for conforming char- 
acter and conduct to an intelligent conception of the supreme 
being and of his relations to that being. He is to be brought 
into communion with God through his intelligence. Naturally, 
therefore, in Scripture the ministry is regarded as a teaching 
oftice. Accordingly ever since the schools of the prophets were 
established under Samuel, the church has insisted on an edu- 
cated ministry. The first disciples of Jesus Christ were of the 
ordinary education of their time, but when the gospel was to be 
preached to the great Gentile peoples, the best educated man 
of the Jewish race was called to the service. And even he 
was required to give nearly three years to special training. 
Then he went forth with unparalleled energy and influence 
among the great cities of the time. It was he that gave the 
best and most complete exposition of his Master’s life and work 
in epistles, which have been the light of the church in all subse- 
quent generations. The eminent example of this graduate of 
the school of Gamaliel has never been forgotten. In the first 
centuries, the schools of Antioch and Alexandria, the latter 
connected with a great university, sent out trained theologians 
and preachers to mo!d the thought and life of the church. In 
Alexandria lived ard taught that great and liberal scholar, 
Origen. Here also caught Athanasius, the ablest man and the 
successful champion of orthodoxy in the greatest controversy 
in the early church. In connection with him, the three great 
Cappadocian bishops, Basil of Caeserea, and the two Gregories, 
educated together at Athens, exercised a ruling influence over 
the Greek church during subsequent centuries. It is a signifi- 
cant tribute to the power of the college, that when their fellow 
student, Julian, became apostate, and wielded imperial anu- 
thority to suppress Christianity, he forbade Christians to hold 
schools of rhetoric, grammar, and the classics, in order to pre- 
vent the spread of the obnoxious religion among the educated. 
As sacerdotalism came in, and the notion that ordination im- 
parted some divine quality prevailed, the education of the 
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clergy relaxed, but in the great eras of church progress, we 
find the names of great scholars, like Augustine, who was 
trained in the schools of Tagaste and Carthage. 

Passing to later times, the reader of history finds that the 
great reformatory movements in the church have taken their 
rise in institutions of learning: The universities of Prague and 
Wittenberg, of Basle and Lausanne, of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
St. Andrews were the birthplaces of the Reformation. Meth- 
odism originated in Oxford, and the modern American move- 
ment for foreign missions in Williams College, Massachusetts, 
The indispensableness of colleges to the church is demonstrated 
by the fact that the predominant consideration, in founding 
most of them in this country, has been the felt need of an edu- 
cated ministry. For nothing else would such sacrifices have 
been made amid the struggles of the early settlers. ‘ Dread- 
ing to leave an illiterate ministry to the churches, when our 
ministers shall lie in the dust,” such is the motive which the 
Harvard founders avowed. The preamble of the original 
charter of Yale reads, “for upholding and propagating the 
Christian Protestant religion by a succession of learned and 
orthodox men.” With a few exceptions of modern date, this 
is substantially the origin of American colleges. How wise 
for the church men have thus been, appears in the fact that 
though with the advancement of society in wealth and culture, 
and the consequent multiplicity of other needs, a constantly 
increasing number of the liberally educated go into other pur- 
suits, yet, between one-fifth and one-fourth of all graduates 
from American colleges are in the Christian ministry. What- 
ever may be the proportion of these to the entire body of the 
ministry in all denominations, no doubt they are the leading 
power in the pulpit of the United States. They set the stand- 
ard of pulpit excellence, while many who miss of the college 
have the training of the theological school. Except among the 
colored people of the south, an illiterate clergy is no longer 
tolerated. The advancing intelligence of the people, the more 
intellectual advocacy of error, the competition of the press, 
make the need of an intellectually trained ministry more im- 
perative than ever. 

The college also greatly serves the church in leading young 
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men to choose the ministry as their vocation for life. Next to 
the Christian home, in determining men to this service, is the 
influence of the Christian college. During and near the end 
of his course of collegiate study, the young man, approaching 
manhood’s responsibilities, takes a more sober view of life than 
ever before. What he shall do with himself, is a question to 
him of grave importance. The college, as a rule, holds up 
before him the ministry as the highest service in the world, 
and best for him, if, by virtue of talents and character, he is 
worthy of it. This influence turns scores of aspiring youth 
into the ministry every year. 

The service of institutions of learning to the State is no less 
marked than that rendered to the church. In its large and 
divine office of maintaining equity and promoting the general 
welfare, the State has need of men of amply trained powers, 
and possessed of whatever wisdom human experience affords. 
Studies in history, philosophy, and science, fit men for the 
solution of the perplexing questions which arise in legislation. 
Colleges ground men in the elements of governmental science 
and political economy. Men, who through classical training 
have become familiar with the principles of government and 
their fitting application, have always been of inestimable worth 
in the conduct of States. It is the Anglo-Saxon peoples who 
in modern times excel in government. Any one who will read 
the great speeches of English statemen made in crises of peril, 
will be surprised to observe how largely they draw upon the 
experience of classic nations. These statesmen attained to 
their leadership through university education. “Take the 
Cambridge calendar,” says Macaulay, “ take the Oxford calen- 
dar, for two hundred years; look at the church, look at Parlia- 
ment, look at the bar, and it has always been the case that the 
men who were first in the competition of the schools, have 
been first in the competitions of life.’ In like manner, the 
reader of the Federalist finds an instructive illustration of the 
way in which men like Hamilton, Madison, and Jay—graduates 
of Columbia and Princeton—use the experience of ancient 
nations for the guidance of modern republics. The author of 
the Declaration of Independence was a member of Hampden 
Sydney College, Va., and the most eloquent advocate of the 
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measure on the floor of Congress was a graduate of Harvard. 
The former, that men might know for what he wished to be 
remembered, penned for his own tombstone the inscription, 
“Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and founder of the University of Virginia.” The 
liberty proclaimed in the declaration was to be perpetuated by 
the university. This is in happy accord with the historic posi- 
tion of institutions of learning in politics. On the Continent 
of Europe they have always been radical, the advocates of a 
larger liberty, but in this land, where liberty is established, 
they are staunch and conservative in maintaining it. Broad 
views of the experience and condition of mankind have this 
power. 

Thanks to the democratic spirit of the American people, the 
United States has often availed herself of the services of self- 
taught men of exceptional abilities, but these men, like Henry 
Clay, have gone through life keenly regretting their lack of 
institutional discipline. More than once in the Senate, the 
great Kentuckian suffered the sharpest chagrin from the taunts 
of antagonists over the misuse of words. This class of men, 
in high station, have generally supplemented their own felt 
deficiency, by the selection of counselors of severer training 
and wider knowledge. Washington took into his cabinet 
Jefferson and Hamilton—the latter the statesman pay eacel- 
lence of the period—while Abraham Lincoln, though greater 
than any of them, leaned heavily on men of finer training, 
Secretaries Seward, Chase, and Stanton, and Senator Sumner. 
For carrying out measures, the energetic man of limited train- 
ing serves well, but in the wise molding of the policy of States, 
university men have always been relied upon. 

In this connection, the service of the college to the Bar 
should be emphasized. In the influential profession of the 
law there are many men without collegiate training, but the 
standard of respectability and honor in it, is established by 
graduates. Nothing requires more severely disciplined powers, 
and nothing furnishes a larger sphere for their exercise. In 
the determining of rights, in the conflict of interests, subtle 
and profound questions constantly arise, which need the 
keenest discernment, the fullest knowledge, the broadest view, 
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d. the closest logic, and the firmest grasp, of which the human 
De mind is capable. Titles to large amounts of property, rights 
n, of persons, the just defense of society, are concluded in the 
n- courts, by the wrestlings and inquisitions of tremendous intel- 
1e lectual power. The stability of the social order depends on 
Ny this being constantly done, according to law, truth, and justice. 
i- In fact, as a rule, the leading minds at the bar are university 
it trained. Especially the Bench, which in its function of Inter- 
a preter of laws, gives legislation final and practical shape, ele- 
1, vating to its responsibilities from the foremost of the bar, 
d presents a galaxy of powerful minds almost unapproached in 
s any other sphere. About five hundred judges of Supreme 

Courts, State and National, have graduated at our colleges. 
e The debt of the public to institutions of learning, for their 
- influence in constructing the legal conditions under which we 


y live, cannot be estimated. 
f The relation of the college to Medical Science and practice is 
QB of like importance. In the human body in itself, as affected 


by the infinitely varying conditions of the spirit that dwells in 
it, and by the endless variety of conditions about it, its liabili- 


t ties to disease, the adaptation of multitudinous substances of 
y nature to heal and invigorate, is an immeasureable fund of fact 


to be mastered, and of principles to discover and apply. This 
- is something of vital interest to everybody. Life, vigor, and 
? happiness, are largely dependent on medical science, and on 
wise and skillful medical practice. The high attainments 
reached here, are almost of necessity, the result of higher train- 
ing both liberal and special. The fine discrimination, the care 
to observe all the facts involved, the ready discernment of 
laws, the judgment unfettered, while enlightened, by experi- 
ence, quick as intuition, these are intellectual endowments, ob- 
tained best in severe classical training. The fulness of knowl- 
edge gained from the past is stored up in the professional 
school. The entire conquest of some of the more afflictive and 
destructive forms of disease, the higher measure of general 
health, the lengthened average of life, are all largely owing to 
the institutional training of men, and the promotion of this 
special learning. The facts are too familiar to require com- 





ment. 
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The relation of higher institutions to the Common School is 
vital. The genesis of our educational system has been from 
higher to lower. It is not the ignorant who ask for instruction, 
but the educated who labor to have it desired and received. 
It is a suggestive fact that while Harvard College was founded 
in 1636, it was not until 1647 that the first law establishing 
schools in towns of fifty or more inhabitants, for the teaching 
of reading and writing was enacted. The motive in each 
movement was substantially the same, to raise up, in the case 
of the college, religious teachers, and in case of the school, 
religious learners, or in other words, to qualify the common 
people with ability to read the Bible, and so to be successfully 
taught religion. That the higher institution might attain its 
true success, the lower was called into existence. So always the 
relation of the college to the common school is formative and 
causal. In the perpetual conflict between those who would 
make the school more comprehensive and efficient, and those 
who would confine it to the three R’s, graduates are always 
leaders among the former. The college is constantly demand- 
ing that the high school shall send boys to its doors with a bet- 
ter preparation. The high school calls upon the grammar school 
to furnish pupils correspondingly advanced, and the latter in 
its turn hands the exhortation down to the primary. Thus the 
influence of the university is steadily to raise the quality of the 
common schools. The consequent demand for better public 
teaching gives rise to normal schools, and is continually intro- 
ducing graduates into the higher and more responsible posi- 
tions. Necessarily also large reliance is had upon college men 
for a good class of text books. No man can make a good Eng- 
lish grammar who knows no other language. The text books 
on natural science are the work of men of science in institutions 
of science. Thus throughout the fountain head of educational 
life for the people is in the college. This is a plain matter of 
history and fact. 

At the present time we are receiving large additions of popu- 
lation, utterly foreign to us in spirit and modes of thought. 
The most effective assimilating agency which we have, that which 
will most readily transmute these incongruous elements into our 
homogeneous American life, isthe common school. This is vital 
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to political and social order. Because of its power in popular 
education, the college is a safeguard of our institutions of gov- 
ernment. 

The relation of the university to Literature in all its forms, 
the newspaper, the periodical, the book, the artistic represen- 
tation of human experience in prose or poetry, the weightier 
treatise upon philosophy or science, is controlling and creative. 
It is impossible to indicate or to imagine the power and useful- 
ness of the press, in its breadth of relation and production. 
The frequent comparison with the pulpit, and controversy over 
its relative value, is vain. It relieves the clergy of a great part 
of their duties in a former time, and leaves them free for a 
more effective and undivided attention to their own proper 
work. The press is in like manner co-operative with every 
activity. It is impossible to see how the institutions of society, 
the church, the state, the school, the family, and the economic 
order, could any of them exist as at present, much more how 
they could co-exist, and the established order of civilization 
continue without the Argus-eyed vigilance and the many-sided 
power of the press. It is by no means perfect or beyond criti- 
cism, but on the whole its beneficent force is magnificent. It 
is to be cheerfully admitted, that much which comes from it of 
excellent quality is by those who have not had the advantages of 
university life. A considerable portion of it is ephemeral, but 
it serves a useful end. But there can be no doubt that the 
standard of literary excellence of any given time is deter- 
mined by those classically trained. It is a significant fact that 
according to Mr. Henry Holt in a recent issue of this periodi- 
cal, while twenty-five years ago there was hardly a college-bred 
man in the publishing business, now there is hardly a publish- 
ing house that is not presided over by one. That means much 
as to the standard by which current literature is tried and molded. 
Minds familiar with the classic productions of the ages will 
keep the literature of the present from a low level. The effect 
of this is not to restrain but to promote originality. It fur- 
nishes material and exhilarating guidance to genius. To give 
a catalogue of the contributions to our permanent literature 
made by the instructors and graduates of our universities, would 
be to give the history of the various departments of human 
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thought, of philosophy, science, and poetry during the period 
under survey. In the nature of the case, an institution of any 
age becomes a literary center. The intellectual fame of the 
little spot within ten miles of Massachusetts state house, is 
owing mainly to the presence of Harvard University. This is 
too familiar to be written; but it shows the importance of the 
college in producing and molding the intellectual food of the 
nation. 

The college also has essential relations to the economic 
order. A little more than a hundred years since Adam Smith 
published his “ Wealth of Nations.” Since then the science 
of business has become a university study. Political economy 
treats of the laws and forces of the business world. Like all 
science, it is a generalization. Its data are the facts of univer- 
sal experience. In truth, most departments of business gladly 
acknowledge their indebtedness to this science. There are in 
practice many departures from sound teaching, but the more 
thoughtful and experienced men in the circles of industry, com- 
merce, and finance, adopt the theories which political economy 
advances. Notwithstanding the fashion of newspapers which 
dissent from some of the teachings of the schools, to sneer at 
college men as unpractical theorists, in almost no department of 
human activity have the teachings of the higher institutions 
effected such extensive transformations as in the business world. 
The better practices prevalent in commerce and finance, in rela- 
tion to land, and labor, and capital, are the outcome of the 
patient studies of men, who, not engaged and absorbed in some 
limited round of financial activity, take a wide survey of the 
facts and conditions under which business of all kinds is done, 
and so discover the general laws which must be observed for 
the harmonious working and true success of all. It is easy for 
the empiricist to sneer, but the thinker in the end prevails. 


“ Let him laugh who wins.” 

It is not only by scientific teaching that the college atfects 
business, but also by sending into its activities men scien- 
tifically taught and liberally trained. Formerly the three Pro- 
fessions absorbed nearly all of the graduates of the colleges, 
but the above statement regarding the number of college bred 
men in the publishing business, is indicative of what is going 
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on continually, in all the higher and more responsible lines of 
service. The administration of railroads, banks, insurance 
companies, large trusts and exchanges, financial editorships, 
and the like, are rapidly being taken by men endowed for 
them by collegiate discipline. As society grows in wealth and 
culture, and as the business life becomes more and more intri- 
cate, the demand for the highest trained talents is becoming 
more imperative, and institutions of learning are meeting it as 
fast as possible. 

There is little need here to remark the contribution of 
science to the Arts. The application of scientific principles to 
production has revolutionized the conditions of modern life. 
Watt and Fulton were not graduates, but in their discovery 
and utilization of the force of steam, they were associated with 
men of larger science. The well-nigh simultaneous demonstra- 
tion of the availability of electricity in communicating between 
distant places was by two professors, Joseph Henry and S$. F. 
B. Morse. Similar has been the development of the telephone. 
From the expectant attitude in which men of science are now 
standing in the presence of the phenomena of electricity, as if 
they had not yet harnessed it to its most effective service, much 
more may be anticipated for the convenience of society, in 
respect to light, or heat, or power. This kind of investigation 
is incessant in the colleges and scientific schools throughout the 
land. 

The bearing of the college on the Family is mainly, but not 
wholly, through its general influence on society. In its teach- 
ing of social science it diffuses a broad and sound view of family 
life in its purity and relations. 

With its open door of opportunity for the young, it exerts a 
silent influence even upon homes whence no one enters it. It 
places before the family as high a standard of attainment as 
possible, and though the youth may, from misapprehension of 
its availability, fail to use its privileges, it helps him to decide 
for something high and noble, as his life work. The college is 
a perpetual assertion of the indefeasible dignity of man, and a 


warning against a low or unworthy sphere of action. It thus 
carries upward the course of many a young person that is 
unable to enjoy its full benefits. 
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But the chief importance of the college to the family is yet 
to come from educated women. The number of students 
in the women’s colleges, as well as in co-educational institu- 
tions, is very large and rapidly increasing. The notion that 
an educated woman is to be a blue-stocking, a strong-minded 
devotee of woman’s rights, so-called, or is to follow teaching, 
or one of the professions for life, is happily disappearing, and 
the education of women is gaining recognition for its own 
sake. Woman is being looked upon as human, capable of 
training and development into nobler womanhood, and the 
opinion more and more prevails that while various lines of 
activity may well be open to her, woman’s highest function is 
always in the establishment and administration of the home. 
What may be done here in a very few generations by educated 
women, the world may hopefully anticipate. If, as students of 
the laws of heredity declare, it is the mother who transmits the 
nervous and brain organization to the son, we may look for a 
noble race of men from educated women. This is a matter of 
no little importance to the progress of society. Then, too, it is 
the mother who predominantly molds the dispositions and am- 
bitions of her children. It is she who kindles and fosters the 
highest aspirations. An educated woman will desire her chil- 
dren to be as well trained as herself. President Elliot has 
shown from the records of Harvard, that educated men are 
more likely to transmit education, than rich men riches. But 
the influence of the educated woman is far more potent. The 
value of the higher institutions of learning to that funda- 
mental institution, the family, cannot be estimated, nor is it 
yet fully demonstrated in experience. It will be, when colleges 
for women have had time to attain to their true measure of 
significance. 

This line of thought need be pursued no farther. It is clear 
from this glance, that the institutions of higher learning hold a 
fundamental relation to, and are essential to the power of, tlie 
church; the state, the school, the family, and the economic 
order. Hence their claim to recognition and honor should 
command the sober and helpful consideration of every lover of 


his country and of mankind. 
Space will not permit any considerable exhibit of American 
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colleges here, but a few statements may correct certain unfa- 
vorable impressions that prevail. 

II. The work of colleges in this country is, and is to be, im- 
mense. According to the last report of the United States 
Commissioner there are in our land three hundred and forty- 
six colleges and universities, forty-nine schools of law, one 
hundred and fifty-nine of theology, and one hundred and 
seventy-five of medicine. Of these a minority are of the 
highest order, the majority respectable, while a considerable 
portion are, as the commissioner says, “Only the expression of 
a grand purpose.” Secondary schools have taken the name of 
college with the intention to grow up to the name. Often the 
intention has been abandoned and the title retained. About 
three-fourths of the institutions reported are colleges, admitting 
only those who present certain generally required attainments, 
and sustaining a recognized four years’ course of study. 

These institutions have been established and developed by 
the voluntary efforts and sacrifices of those especially interested 
in religion and education. Every body of Christians going 
into a new territory finds a college desirable, and so there spring 
up more institutions than there is a constituency for. But the 
rapid development of the new States soon gives each college 
enough to do. Excess of denominational zeal has been moder- 
ated by the founding of State Universities and, in some meas- 
ure, other institutions apart from religious control. But to-day 
the colleges, of highest standing and brightest promise, are 
those that are under pronounced religious influence, but are 
possessed of catholic spirit. This is owing to the popular 
belief in religion as essential tc education, and to the fact of 
clerical leadership in the promotion of education, for, as the 
Commissionor of Education remarks, “ The theological profes- 
sion exerts the largest influence favorable to thorough scholar- 
ship.” 

This observation of the Commissioner, who is not a clergy- 
man, derived from a survey of the entire country, should com- 
fort those sons of Yale who so keenly regret that her charter 
requires ten out of eighteen members of her corporation to be 
ministers of Connecticut, and that if not the charter, the tradi- 
tional interpretation of it, demands that the president be chosen 
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from the ranks of the clergy. The fact is that not only Yale, 
but nearly all colleges in this country exist, because of clerical 
devotion to higher education. This exceptional interest in 
education, and effectiveness in the founding of colleges, may 
evince exceptional qualifications for their administration. In- 
stitutions whose charters are without restrictive features follow 
substantially the course of Yale. Nineteen out of twenty col- 
leges in want of an executive head—even many state univer- 
sities that are organized to be conducted independently of 
ecclesiastical control or denominational influence—do not go to 
the professions of the law, medicine, or journalism, or even to 
the professorial chair for a president. Not merely for the sake 
of religion, but in the interests of liberal training, of philoso- 
phy, science, and literature, and for wise administration they 
naturally turn to that “ profession which exerts the largest in- 
fluence favorable to thorough scholarship.” Judging from the 
general practice through the land, it seems probable, that to 
remove the restrictive feature of Yale’s charter would not 
materially change the mode of procedure under it. 

There is a general tendency to unite professional schools 
with colleges. A two-fold benefit results. Young men are 
withheld from the temptation to rush into professional life 
without the requisite disciplinary study, and those who go to 
college are restrained from business until they have received 
the needed measure of special training. The two classes of 
institutions are helpful to each other. 

That some of these colleges are badly located, or that some 
should never have existed, is only saying what may be said of 
many railroads, blast furnaces, and woolen mills. The fact 
remains that the American people in entering upon their inher- 
itance of lands, and in the founding of states, have made heroic 
efforts to establish an high order of society. 

The opinion often expressed that there are too many col- 
leges is a doubtful one. There is no room for jealousy between 
them, as the work is one, and all colleges help each other. The 
appeal of the Western college for money, educates that public 
sentiment on which the Eastern college must rely. That all the 
money should be given to institutions situated in one corner 
of the land, like New England, is absurd provincialism. New 
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states are so rapidly filling up, Dacotah gaining more popu- 
lation in twenty-five years than Massachusetts gained in her 
first two centuries, that colleges must be founded at the outset 
to secure their just ascendency in the formation of society. 
The notion that young men should come East for their edu- 
cation, while it may be just in relation to the special advanced 
studies afferded by the university, is thoughtless and puerile, 
as regards the liberal training given by the college. The first 
influence of the college is to suggest the importance of educa- 
tion, and it must be present to make the suggestion. The fair 
name of Harvard or Yale will do little to draw the youth from 
the mining excitements of Colorado. It will not rescue him from 
a materialistic conception of life. Moreover, if a young man 
in Nebraska should be awakened to the desirableness of higher 
education, the question of its attainableness remains. To come 
East costs too much. The practicability of such education for 
a poor young man needs to be constantly demonstrated by the 
proximity of the institution. It is in this way that Western 
institutions, instead of detaining men from the Eastern, con- 
stantly operate as feeders to the latter. There are hundreds of 
young men in Eastern colleges from the West, because the spirit 
of education has been fostered in their native regions by small 
colleges near at hand, that are demonstrating both the desirable- 
ness and attainableness of such training. A notable illustra- 
tion of this is in the history of President Garfield. Williams 
glories in him as one of her most illustrious sons. Well may 
she do so. Yet it was not Williams, but Hiram—a college 
which few ever heard of until he threw the lustre of his name 
upon it—that, by its nearness to his boyhood’s home, incited 
him to intellectual effort, and made it possible for him to gratify 
his awakened mind. When he had there accomplished half 
the curriculum he came East for better advantages. In aspeech 
before the alumni of Williams, in the city of Cleveland, in the 
winter of 1880-81, he attributed the molding of his mind and 
character—outside of his home—principally to two persons, 
and strangely enough his intellectual expansion, he credited to 
a woman—a teacher in Hiram—and his moral education to the 
president of Williams. It was a distinguished honor to her, 
that the President-elect of the United States should thus write 
VOL, XII. 29 
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the name of Almeda Booth beside that of Mark Hopkins, but 
the educators of Ohio agree that it was merited. 

Ohio has been regarded as a conspicuous instance of a state 
with too many colleges, and from her error newer states have 
learned wisdom. She reports thirty-three colleges, but of these 
only twenty-one are really such, with the requisite standard of 
admission and four years course. Yet this mistake has its 
mitigations. Too many colleges for what? For the popula- 
tion? But New England has twenty colleges with one hun- 
dred thousand less people. Is there a too lavish expenditure 
of money? With nearly twice the population of Massachu- 
setts, she has three millions of dollars less in college buildings, 
facilities, and funds. But does she reach an equal proportion 
of her youth? Massachusetts has twenty-one hundred and 
thirty-four students in college ; Ohio has twenty-nine hundred 
and sixty, besides having in immediate connection with the 
colleges, and in part aided in instruction by the same funds, 
thirty-four hundred and twenty-four in preparatory depart- 
ments. 

Consequently Ohio sends a very large number of her sons 
east for training. In the catalogue of Yale University there 
are in all departments eighty-two names from Ohio, placing her 
next to New York in patronage of Yale, though Pennsylva- 
nia, which is next in the number of her colleges, follows close 
behind with seventy-two. When a state is early and amply 
provided with institutions of learning, her citizens soon demand 
the best the country affords, and return with usury what they 
have received from older communities. 

It somewhat reconciles one to too many colleges, to observe 
what kind of a state such excess makes. What state holds 
a prouder place in the nation? Whence have come better 
Presidents? Harrison, Grant, Hayes, and Garfield—the last two 
trained in her small colleges. A gentleman, for many years a 
resident of Washington, remarks that no state sends to con- 
gress so influential a delegation as Ohio. Her public men are 
of high order and large significance. 

It is desirable that the privileges, and the benefits of college 
life, should be evenly distributed throughout the country. It 
is a hopeful sign that the attendance upon college is in larger 
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proportion at the West than in the East. According to the 
report of the Commissioner of Education the attendance on 
college in the North Atlantic States is one person to 1286, in 
the South Atlantic one to 1600, in the South Central one to 
1532, in the Northern Central one to 1278, in the Western one 
to 1031. Probably this relatively large attendance in the West 
is due to the fact that most colleges there are open to women, 
and that the higher education of women is more generally 
esteemed than in the East. 

From this imperfect survey, it may be inferred that the vol- 
untary mode of founding and conducting institutions—those 
doing the work who thoroughly believe in it—has been on the 
whole wise in procedure and efficient in operation. And it is 
fair to say that the small Western college, though its needs 
may not be so large, has just as valid a claim upon the public 
for support, as has the older and well established one of the 
East. Probably its needs are more pressing, because they 
relate to the essentials of liberal training, rather than to the 
higher pursuits of the few, who have already enjoyed such 
education. But the claim of both is solid, and both have hard 
work to keep pace with the demands made by the rapid expan- 
sion of the country, and the materialistic tendency of the time. 

III. This leads to the consideration of the perennial need 
which colleges have of money. In this matter there are two 
questions, what expenses are to be met, and who should meet 
them. 

1. The members of a college faculty, because of their absorp 
tion in the work of instruction and study, cannot engage in 
other activities to secure a livelihood. They must be sup- 
ported, and that too in a way becoming their station and ser- 
vice. In fact, the salaries of college instructors are lower than 
they would command in almost any other pursuit. They are a 
body of first class men on less than second class pay. As 
reward for their renouncing gains, they have what money can- 
not command, the satisfactions of learning and beneficence, and 
of honor among men, yet they cannot live without money, and 
should be liberally supported in a service for which they are, 
in fact, no more responsible than the men who spend their lives 
in accumulation. 
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A college must have buildings, dormitories, halls, chapel, 
recitation and lecture rooms, libraries, and museums of art and 
history. These buildings decay and must be repaired or re- 
newed. <A large college is a small city, in which by-gone 
structures are continually to be taken down, and replaced with 
those adapted to present need. ‘The college must have also 
costly apparatus for experimental and illustrative uses. This 
must in like manner be continually renewed. But a chief 
necessity for expenditure is growth. The desire of education 
is widening and deepening. Here is enlarged opportunity for 
the college to accomplish the end for which it exists. These 
tendencies should be encouraged. That colleges should con- 
tinually need more and more of money, that what satisfies one 
year will be inadequate for the next, is not peculiar to them. 
It is a fact common to all great and prosperous enterprises. 
Business corporations want more capital as their business 
enlarges, and why should not colleges? A thriving railroad 
must invest more, and in new outreaching and codperative 
lines. It is this which makes all good colleges aways poor in 
relation to the work to be done. Small colleges need money 
because they are small, and large colleges need money because 
they are large. Both are trying to keep up with the growth 
of the demand for Light. The more work they do and do well, 
the more they create the desire for education, hence more 
students and need of larger and better faculties and facilities. 

With the advancing intelligence in society, institutions must 
raise their standard for admission and of graduation, and some 
must provide for graduate courses of instruction, where the 
few but ever increasing number may pursue their specialties 
still further. 

The reading of the catalogue of Yale discloses a rich oppor- 
tunity for students, but a glance at the campus and the last 
report of the Treasurer, makes it a mystery how she can offer 
it. Exclusive of the old brick row, which disfigures the cam- 
pus, and has already begun to be demolished, she has less than 
one-third enough rooms for her students. She is hard pressed 
to support the instructors in various departments. Every year 
enlarging demands are made—demands for more men, more 
rooms for recitations and lectures, and more books for libraries. 
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With all that she is doing, with all the excellent instruction 
she is imparting, hardly a single department of science, or phil- 
osophy, or literature is provided for according to the present 
state of the science in question. Important chairs vacated by 
death or removal, there is lacking income to fill. In the winter 
of 1886-87, before the Alumni Association of New York, 
President Dwight said that Yale needed two millions of dollars. 
To the unthinking it seemed to be only enthusiastic, post-pran- 
dial talk. Of course, anybody would like two million dollars! 
3ut among those, who on the ground are acquainted with the 
wants of the institution, or rather the demands which the pub- 
lic is making on Yale, and the facilities which the public seems 
to expect her to furnish, the remark appeared inadequate, and 
has been criticised, only as too low an estimate, by at least 
three millions. These statements can be definitely justified in 
figures, pointing out exactly where every dollar called for can 
be wisely and economically used in furnishing what is impera- 
tively needed. In 1870, President, then Professor Dwight, in 
a series of articles on the future of Yale, expressed the opinion 
that in the then coming ten years, the college should obtaiz: a 
million of dollars. He argued for it as if it were a large sum 
to his own mind, and one it might seem preposterous to propose 
to the public. But the event proved it to be a small figure. 
Within fifteen years two and a half millions came to the insti- 
tution, without any of that special organized effort for which 
the professor pleaded. If he has made a similar mistake now, 
it is to be hoped that the wiser giving public will demonstrate 
his error in the same felicitous way. This is written not as a 
plea for Yale in particular or as a statement of her case, but as 
an illustration that all colleges and especially the prosperous, 
are poor in relation to the work that they have to do. One 
of thie very best of Western colleges, furnishes just as good 
an instance. It has about one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars in buildings, lands, ete., and one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand dollars in invested funds, including twenty-five 
thousand for library and eleven thousand for aid of students. 
The faculty consists of sixteen gentlemen. The chairs of 
astronomy, geology, zoology, chemistry, and political economy 
have not a penny of endowment, and the chair of English liter- 
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ature and rhetoric only $10,000. Of course tuition amounts to 
something, but the only way in which the institution keeps out 
of debt is by raising a subscription of several thousand dollars 
to meet the annual deficiency. One hundred thousand dollars 
is necessary to bring the endowment up to the present outgo, 
and as much more for buildings needed every day. Not less 
than half a million dollars is needed within the next five years 
to put the college abreast of the public demands upon it. This 
case is typical. Three-fourths of the colleges of this land are 
compelled to make up an annual deficiency by subscription, 
after the miserable manner of inefficient, declining churches. 
A just, general statement of the pecuniary needs of institutions 
of learning is, that all colleges are always in a financial strait. 

2. The next question is, on whom does the responsibility for 
the adequate provision for our colleges rest. 

It is sometimes assumed that it rests upon those who patron- 
ize them, that the students should pay the entire expenses of 
their instruction. The notion is based on a defective view of 
public policy. The education of young men and women is 
not an individual interest, merely nor mainly; it is of public 
concern. Such higher education is essential to the civilization 
of the time. There is no reason why the State should provide 
common schools, that does not obtain as to the public support 
of the college. There is no reason, why the nation should 
train men at West Point and Annapolis for military and naval 
service, that does not hold good for the public provision, for 
the training of men for service in the relations of civil life. Of 
the two, the necessity of the latter is the more imperative. 
This is recognized by the establishment in the newer States of 
State universities. And the reason, why the State should not 
be called upon to support all the colleges, or enough for all the 
demands of the time, is merely one of expediency, viz: that 
the voluntary system works better, more efficiently, more 
freely, and more fully in sympathy with the higher tendencies 
and needs of society. Political control is low in its tone, em 
barassing to the operations of an institution, and obstructive to 
growth. But the fact that the State does not do this great 
work, for the reason that somebody else is doing it better, does 
not relieve the public of the responsibility for its pecuniary 
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maintenance. State taxation is by no means co-extensive with 
men’s pecuniary obligations to the public. A sound public 
policy must maintain institutions of higher education. 

Further, the idea that students should pay all the expenses 
of their institutions, is impracticable. About one-third of 
those now in college are self-dependent, carrying themselves 
along by their own efforts, and incurring more or less of debt. 
Another third are supported in part or wholly, but with diffi- 
culty, by parents and friends. Not more than one-half of the 
remaining third, or one-sixth of the whole, could meet any 
considerable addition to the present expenses of college life. 

3ut if colleges had no invested funds, and there were added 

to present college charges, the interest on the plant, buildings, 
land, libraries, and facilities, the tuition fee, in most of our 
largely attended institutions, would rise from one hundred or 
ene hundred and fifty to five or six hundred dollars per annum. 
This, with the unavoidable living expenses which are now the 
student’s heaviest burden, would put higher education, out of 
the reach of the larger part of those who are now receiving it, 
and would diminish the number of educated men in society by 
two-thirds. The suggestion is utterly impracticable. 

History is against it. In fact, all college students are bene- 
ficiaries to the extent of more than half of the cost of their 
opportunities. Indeed, in English universities, the word col- 
lege was originally used to designate a company of students, 
housed in a certain building and supported from certain en- 
dowments. The necessity of higher education has, through the 
centuries, been so plainly not for individual but public ends, 
that the maintenance, not of students but of institutions, by 
benefactions has been well-nigh the uniform custom. The 
annual income of Oxford and Cambridge from endowments is 
three million and seventy thousand dollars, almost twenty 
times as much as Yale has from similar sources. 

From the nature of the case and from experience, the infer- 
ence is inevitable that the responsibility for the adequate sup- 
port and vigorous advancement of institutions of learning is 
upon men of wealth. And notwithstanding that the pros- 
perity of these institutions is largely due to them, it must be 
confessed that the severe struggles of many colleges, to carry 
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on their work, and their inability to do it adequately, show 
that men of wealth but imperfectly appreciate and discharge 
their duty. 

IV. In this article there shall be no sympathy with the wide 
spread and undiscriminating disparagement of this class of 
men. As for the most part, the architects of their own fortunes, 
and efficient promoters of the general wealth, they are entitled 
to generous appreciation and admiration. Their record in this 
country is brilliant, beyond comparison with that of their class 
in any other land cr time. The current relative exaltation of 
the laboring class in discussion and in politics, is unjust and 
injurious. While labor is the indispensable instrument of 
capital, capital is the leading force in production, furnishing 
with brain and energy, opportunity to labor and directing it 
in channels where society is benefited most by it. Granting 
that men of wealth invest, and risk under the impulse of self- 
interest, which is by no means the same thing as selfishness, 
still they constitute a beneficent force. In investment, men 
put their money where it affords not only a benefit to them- 
selves, but to others, and often the latter is the larger benefit 
of the two. The consolidation of railroad lines into systems, 
was entered into by capitalists for their own advantage, but 
the resulting reduction of freights to the country, between the 
grain producing areas of the west, and the Atlantic seaboard, 
amounts, according to Mr. Edward Atkinson, to more than 
five hundred millions of dollars per annum. Who imagines 
that those immediately concerned realize anything like that ? 

True, wealth is some times guilty of usurpations. In large 
combinations men gain large profits at the expense of the pub- 
lic, perhaps aided by special legislation. But this may be 
offset by the enormous losses incurred, by which the public is 
permanently benefited. For instance, nobody knows how 
many millions have been invested in railroads in this country 
which proved a dead loss to investors, yet the roads have later 
lifted whole sections of the country, into new and vigorous life. 

The truth is, that under the impulse to acquisition, men of 
wealth have developed the country, gridironed its broad domain 
with one hundred and twenty thousand miles of railroads, 
opened the lands to the people, worked the mines and scat- 
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tered their riches throughout the world, and made this “ wilder- 
ness to blossom as the rose.” 

Wealth, though like every good, it may be perverted, is a 
blessing. And the wealth in this country is enormous, being 
about $60,000,000,000. It is increasing with amazing rapidity, 
having accumulated more since the war than in all our history 
before. According to Mr. Atkinson the annual addition is 
$900,000,000. Every setting sun witnesses an increment of 
$3,000,000 to our national wealth. While this increase is very 
widely distributed, this is an era of unprecedently rich men. 
More than one pair of money kings can be selected who could 
buy, without inconvenience, all our colleges at a fair valuation. 
Now, admitting fully that men of wealth in their office as 
promoters of wealth are a beneficent force, and more, that their 
presence in society makes possible and secures to us in all ways 
better institutions of religion, education, art, government, and 
philanthrophy than we could otherwise enjoy, it is very clear 
that they are abundantly able to meet the necessities of our 
institutions of higher learning, even when largely stated, and 
that in view of this ability and their relations to society, it is 
their imperative duty to meet their wants immediately, ade- 
quately and continually. That they do not readily discharge 
this duty is not owing to meanness nor greed, but in sympathy 
with the time they have been too absorbed in acquisition, to 
think of distribution, and have given little thought to their 
responsibility for the right use of wealth. 

The commanding consideration in this matter is that a man’s 
wealth is not his own. It belongs with himself to God, to 
whom he, as a trustee, is accountable. Only as he meets the 
needs of society in a large and intelligent way does he respond 
to the claims of God. He is to remember that however he is 
accustomed to think of himself as the creator of his own wealth, 
he is indebted to society, both for the opportunity and the 
power. Society is the other party in all his transactions, and 
from that he makes his gains, and however much his honorable 
conduct of business may promote the riches of society, it is by 
no means an adequate return for all that he receives. It is an 
highly developed civilization to which he had contributed noth- 
ing, an order of society which he was born into, and which 
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had been slowly and at infinite cost developed, which gave him 
the idea and incentives to wealth, and afforded him the facili- 
ties for its attainment. The institutions of religion, govern- 
ment, and education have always worked with him and for him. 
It is therefore to them and to society that he owes a liberal 
share of his acquisitions. A man, who in the insurance busi- 
ness makes money on the premiums of the insured and by 
interest on investments, is indebted, not merely to those per- 
sons with whom he immediately deals, but to that entire society 
which is so instituted and ordered that such associations of effort 
and exchange can exist and prosper. Men who get wealth from 
those who ride on the railroads owe an inestimable amount to 
that stable and highly active order of society in which rail- 
roads are wanted and can be built with safety. So funda- 
mental, as has been already shown, is the college to the existing 
exceedingly productive social and economic order, that it may be 
doubted whether there would have been ten thousand miles of 
railway to-day in the United States had not our institutions of 
learning been established from the beginning. The indebted- 
ness of all these stupendous enterprises of continental scope in 
great variety of directions to learning, it is impossible to esti- 
mate, but it certainly is vastly more than all that the colleges 
ask for. 

Men of wealth have not only thus an exceptional stake in 
highly civilized society, but an exceptional interest in the fur- 
ther development of such institutions. If institutions of learn- 
ing have done so much, better sustained and more efficient ones 
would still more improve the economic order. It is for the 
interest of the capitalist that society should have many, impera- 
tive, and costly desires. But the necessities of barbarism are 
few. It wants no railroads, cares not for well wrought mines, 
or highly tilled fields, or products of manufacturing skill. Why 
is not Africa covered with a network of railroads? In our 
country, business waits for nothing so much as hordes of peo- 
ple, who being destitute of enlightenment and of aspiration, 
are content in barbarous conditions, and hence do not produce, 
and so demand from others. The way to get a market that 
shall be stable is to promote the higher civilization of the peo- 
ple. The economic order cannot advance by itself. Other 
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institutions are essential, not only to the institution, but to the 
increase, of property. “Man shall not live by bread alone.” 
The church, the state, and the family, in that degree of efficiency 
which is secured only by the controlling influence of the college, 
are necessary to the continuous and extensive operations of 
wealth. How can business prosper under an unstable or feeble 
government? How can government be strong without intelli- 
gence and moral principle in the community? How can moral 
and intellectual character be promoted but by institutions of 
education and religion? Such is the stake of men of wealth in 
institutions of learning, as a factor in economic progress, that 
they should, as men of enlightened enterprise, render such 
institutions as vigorous and influential as possible. 

The acquisition of wealth is beset by peculiar perils. One of 
the chief is mammonism, a low materialistic conception of 
life, a sordid spirit, an excessive estimate of the value of money 
for its own sake, and as a means for personal aggrandizement. 
To this, men of wealth are peculiarly exposed, and for its 
spread peculiarly responsible. “They that desire to be rich 
fall into a temptation and a snare, and many foolish and hurt- 
ful lusts; for the love of money is the root of all kinds of 
evil.” So prevalent is mammonism, that it is hardly to be won- 
dered at, that a Chinaman should write an article for the Worth 
American Review, declaring Heathenism to be better than 
Christianity. Of course he failed to see that Christianity is 
opposed to the vice he charged upon it; but his inference was 
not strange from the surface of things. The favorable condi- 
tions for acquisition afforded by Christianized society, together 
with unparalleled opportunity in our vast open resources, come 
upon men, after they have entered upon business with mod- 
erate aims, with almost resistless power of allurement. It is not 
only avarice that is awakened, but the desire of power stimu- 
lated by the success and, perhaps, the dominance of others, and 
also the love of distinction. In this land we have no titled 
nobility, but as money will command nearly every thing 
which the foreign lord inherits, we have an aristocracy of 
wealth, to attain to which many men sacrifice every worthy 
thing in manhood and in experience. Granting that many, with 
rigorous self-discipline, hold themselves in a noble and honor- 
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able equipose, it must be admitted that this spirit of Mammon 
is terribly dominant in American life. It manifests itself in 
the business sphere, in unscrupulousness as to methods, in 
defaleations, in enormous frauds effected oftentimes under 
cover of legal chicanery, and wholesale robberies, which are 
condoned because of their enormity, and because society organ- 
ized for a simpler condition, has as yet found no way to prevent 
or punish them. These things seriously impair and imperil 
the stability of the economic order. They break down the con- 
fidence which is the basis of commercial prosperity. When 
business morality declines, legitimate business ceases to be 
profitable. 

The spirit of Mammon is fearfully corrupting politics. It 
has blinded men to political honor. As lately in Rhode Island, 
the decisive force in almost every important election is money, 
criminally used. The same power invades the legislative hall, 
to shape laws for the advantage of individual or local interests. 

The same spirit lowers the life of the church. It degrades 
the home. The man sacrifices domestic happiness to gain, and 
the mind of the young is turned away from the really noble 
things to be aspired after, to the glitter of material eminence. 
All things are seen with distorted vision. 

These things are not written here to denounce them, but to 
show the necessity that men of wealth—those that are not wor- 
shipers at the shrine of the golden god—carry forward our 
institutions of learning with a vigor that shall correspond to 
the intensity of business life, in order to counteract this peril 
that threatens every important factor of the social order. The 
college is less affected by this spirit of the time than any other 
institution, not exeepting even the church. The least merce- 
nary place in the world is a college. Here is a body of per- 
sons permanently concerned in things apart. The money wor- 
shiper never enters. It is uncongenial and unprofitable to 
him. Here is a life of silence, of study, of research, of the 
worship of the ideal, of aspiration for the noble things which 
money cannot command. The institution is itself a mighty 
protest against Mammon. It wants money, and a good deal of 
it, but not for Mammon. It wants money to convert it into 
intelligence, into intellectual and moral dignity and worth. 
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There is no way conceivable in which men of wealth who 
would save their own class, and the order of things in which 
they are actively concerned from ruin, can do so much as in 
promoting higher education. To abate the passions of the 
market-place, let the colleges and universities be exalted. 
Another evil of the time fostered by great fortunes is exces- 
sive, luxurious self-indulgence. A man is to provide for him- 
self and family a livelihood, and that, too, in a large sense, 
taking into account the whole range of human desires and 
possibilities. But it is a serious question, how far expenditure 
may go in this direction. Luxuriousness, or lavish outlay for 
things which minister to the lower nature, is a vice. But when 
a man spends for everything which may gratify the appetite, 
for all the rich surroundings that may please the sense, keeps 
a numerous stud of blooded horses, a tally-ho coach and a yacht 
for the ostentatious delectation of himself and his comrades in 
idleness, he reveals a guilty ignorance of the real dignity of the 
human soul, and an equally culpable oblivion to the needs of 
his fellow men. A life of personal pleasure is childish and 
weak, and the larger the scale of it the more conspicuous it is, 
but not the less contemptible. Luxuriousness is a vice. <A 
man has a right to expend on himself and on his own, so much 
for sense, for comfort, for art and literature, as he and they can 
appropriate unto personal enlargement, and for development in 
intellectual and moral worth, and no more. To indulge fur- 
ther is to become debauched. Luxuriousness is a debasing 
vice. It enervates the man and his family. It dazzles, cor- 
rupts, and misleads the young. It is not a use, but a vicious 
destruction, of wealth. A man had better burn an hundred 
thousand dollars a year, than consume it in the lusts of the 
flesh, the lusts of the eye, and the pride of life. To burn de- 
stroys-it; but the luxurious use of it degrades the man himself 
and society. At the present time, next to Mammonism this is 
the vice of the rich. In former days, to acqvire a fortune 
required time, and certain virtues, which were more and more 
developed in the activity. Now wealth is often so easily se- 
cured, that there is no education in the process, and many gain 
it who have neither the intellectual or moral discernment to 
direct it to any but low personal ends. Their tastes are vulgar, 
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and without originality. They blindly follow what they see, 
and they have an eye only for the coarser displays about them. 
In large segments of society, there is no just standard of living, 
and men sport away what would have been great fortunes to 
their nobler ancestors. 

In this state of things there is another reason why men of 
wealth should further the college. The college is inherently 
antagonistic to luxuriousness. Here is high thinking with 
necessary plain living. In universities, faculty and students, 
except here and there one of the latter, who is really out of 
place, live in exceeding simplicity, giving emphasis to higher 
things than personal gratification. An institution of learning 
is an incorporated protest against all kinds of grossness. It is 
a proclamation of the supreme worth of man, because of his 
intelligence and spiritual nature. It sends forth men impressed 
with the dignity of life, and the larger use of wealth, as tribu- 
tary to manhood. It is by fostering such institutions that men 
of wealth can best resist the debauchery to which their class is 
most greviously tempted. 

It is a slightly different way of putting this, to say that men 
of wealth need colleges to afford them the true and large enjoy- 
ment of riches. It is colleges which give to society those bet- 
ter elements which make life desirable. Wealth can command 
most things. But what, if the things desired do not exist? 
Money becomes tributary to weal, when it gathers that which 
builds up character and cultivates refinement. But money can 
attain these only in a highly refined state of society. Intellec- 
tual society is the only society worth living in. Wealth be- 
comes useless when it cannot command the communion of in- 
telligent and moral men and women. 

But the weightiest reason for giving to colleges is in the 
benefit to mankind. Apart from any reactionary advantage, 
what a man does for his fellows in education reaches men most 
effectively to bless them. In this disinterested bestowment, a 
man rises to a divineness of character and activity. The incen- 
tive to industry presented by Paul, is that a man may have to 
give to them that have not. This is Christianity. In fact, 
most of our colleges have been started from this motive. 
Those who found, and those who conduct them, are consciously 
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working for mankind. One seems to have been wasting time, 
in thinking of any other aspect of the matter. The demand 
upon rich men to engage in college work is an invitation to 
participate in something far above the realm of personal advan- 
tage. Money used for such noble ends has nothing sordid in 
it, no vicious tendency to mammon or luxury. It is rarely ex- 
cessive and is without peril to the subject. All acquisition for 
such purposes is sanctified. It is clean in method. It will 
bless the toiler. Like mercy, “it blesses him that gives and 
him that takes.” This is a kind of good which the many can 
engage in, but the wealthy class, by reason of exceptional 
power, can best do, and are chiefly responsible for, those larger 
deeds which colleges need. 

Giving to colleges has its peculiar attractiveness and affords 
its peculiar satisfactions. One who had given $50,000 to a 
college said, “I cannot tell what I have enjoyed. It is like 
being born into the kingdom again.” It is indeed being born 
into a kingdom ; it is accession to empire over men and over 
the future. 

Those immediately benefited are young men—young men of 
high aspirations, of superior talents, brilliant promise and 
immeasurable opportunity. The services of the best men 
trained in the best manner are thus furnished the public. The 
ultimate good is better institutions of religion, government, and 
education, better homes, better business conditions, and in 
every way a more elevated society. 

Giving to the college reaches men in their Aeghest needs, and 
so meets all needs. Men are easily drawn to give their money 
to cases of physical distress, to eleemosynary institutions near 
at hand. It is well. Hospitals and asylums, for every class of 
afflicted and helpless ones, should be provided. But this is 
only temporarily meeting want. It alleviates, but does not 
prevent. These ills are the outgrowth of an imperfect order 
of society. Economical expenditure will aim to prevent them. 
To give to the promotion of education is to elevate the life of 
society so as to prevent those sins, crimes, and misfortunes, 
which occasion most of the sorrows of the poor and wretched. 
He who gives a hundred thousand dollars to establish a hospi- 
tal alleviates. The man who gives the same to a college pre- 
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vents, for the next and every generation. Which is the higher 
service, that of alleviation or prevention? The latter not only 
saves suffering, but adds to the power of society for all time. 
It is higher work. 

The permanence of such work is satisfactory. The higher 
the service, the more enduring. An educational force works 
deeply and surely. It alters the whole structure of that with 
which it has to do. For instance, how much more effective 
money expended in promoting sanitary science than in the 
affording of comfort to the sick—the latter of course must be 
done. This science has reduced the death rate in the cities of 
England and America, where applied, thirty-three per cent. 
Who can measure the diminution of painful disease indicated in 
such a fact? What an emptying of hospitals and a saving of 
expense? But whence sanitary science? Who is active in 
promoting its application to society? Educated men in every 
community where it is known. It alters the entire body of 
conditions under which men live, and comes in as a permanent 
force. To foster colleges is thus to elevate life perpetually. 

This work for colleges has an attractiveness in its breadth. 
Men of quick sympathies and generous impulses are easily led 
to aid good things in their own community. It is well. But 
the benefit is limited in its range. It has only a local signitfi- 
cance. But he who gives to a college steps up upon the broad 
plain of national and world life. The empire he enters is 
bounded only by human possibilities of development. He 
reaches the nation and the race of mankind. This opportunity 
to influence men does not quickly touch the sympathies; it 
does not move the feelings like a case of suffering at the door, 
or like a little need of one’s own community. But it appeals 
to intelligence, to a large vision of the world, of society and its 
advancement. It would be a liberal education to many, 
crowded and driven in the business whirl, localized in their 
sympathies, to come to a thorough intelligent apprehension of 
the scope of college influence. Such breadth of view would 
open to them an alluring breadth of opportunity. 

The associations of this order of benevolent service are a 
great honor. The world respects no class more than those to 
whom the public entrusts its youth, and who are elevating 
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human life in the education of men and women. He becomes 
allied with these, who furnishes money for their work. He is 
equally deserving of public appreciation. His name becomes 
identified with the best things, linked in the public mind with 
the best names forever. To a man necessarily absorbed in the 
duties of accumulation, it must be a pleasure to invest some of 
his acquisitions, where they will p 2rpetuate his name and power 
for good in high relations after he is gone. He gains a noble 
kind of earthly immortality. Doubtless this hope influences 
men in founding colleges, and happy is he who is able to estab- 
lish a college that is, and is to be, needed. Yet as things are, 
it is a very grave matter. So many institutions now exist, 
that the need of more is not clear, except in the opening terri- 
tories. He who founds a college takes upon himself the grave 
responsibility of demanding from others, and from coming 
times, codperation. He should therefore be sure that there is 
such a necessity for the work, as will readily be apparent to 
them. However useful money may seem in a new institution, 
it has to struggle on with beginnings and uncertainties, and is 
in a problematical condition for a long time; whereas, money, 
invested in an already well established institution, goes imme- 
diately at work with all the momentum and scope which the 
college has gained in its years of existence. 

Springing from this same honorable impulse, men in giving 
to colleges show a strange preference for the erection of build- 
ings, rather than direct aid in instruction. Of three hundred 
thousand dollars given to Yale last year, about two hundred 
and fifty thousand was for buildings. These were much 
needed, but not more than Chairs of instruction. A building 
seems to be more of a reality, it bodies forth to the eye the 
significance of the gift, but it is less enduring than an endow- 
ment fora chair. Buildings decay, endowments remain. Men 
pass away but endowments are immortal. The name of the 
donor to the funds of instruction appears on the records and in 
the catalogue, with an ever-lengthening roll of honor through 
the centuries. And what an honorable roll it is. If any man 
will take the catalogues of fifty colleges in the United States, 
he will find a galaxy of noble names, not easily paralleled in 
honor in any other sphere of benevolent service, and will feel 
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like Bunyan, as he caught a glimpse within the golden gates, 
“which, when I had seen, I wished myself among them.” 

V. Notwithstanding these considerations, and many more 
like them, which may not be stated here, the colleges are 
struggling with inadequate support. Men are widely apathetic. 
Why do not the men who are truly benevolent in spirit, relieve 
the want? Simply because the case is not fully understood. 
In the nature of the case the work of the colleges is quiet and 
secluded. There easily grows up asense of distance between 
them and the world at large. Then, too, they are such a 
mighty force for good, that there is a subtle consensus of all 
evil influences against them, as against the Christian church. 
These influences are numerous and various in their operation. 
President Elliot is reported recently as accounting for the dif- 
ficulties of Harvard, by the adverse attitude of the press 
towards all colleges, and towards Harvard in_ particular. 
Whether reported correctly or not, there is truth in the asser- 
tion. With the exception of the religious press and a small 
portion of the secular, the tone of the newspaper and its mode 
of holding the college life before the public are such as to con- 
vey a very erroneous impression of it. The carping spirit 
towards the theories of education practiced, instead of intelli- 
gent discussion, the exaggerated accounts of boys’ pranks, the 
enormously disproportionate attention given to boys’ games, all 
make up an essentially false summary of the significance of the 
college, fostering an unintelligent apathy towards their work. 

Now it would be delightful, if men would of themselves rise 
above these daily influences, and properly investigate the facts, 
gain a just appreciation of these institutions, and come forward 
with the requisite funds. Indeed, it may be said that it is 
their duty todo so. But as a rule men do what they are 
educated to do. And here, as in all the things in which they 
give their aid, they must be enlightened and persuaded. And 
here comes the duty of the colleges themselves. Jf they will 
do what every other kind of bene volent agency does, wie Py ade- 
quately present their case, their needs will be correspondingly 
met. This is the one remedy for apathy whether it arise from 
ignorance or prejudice. Most men of wealth are amenable to 
reason. Maultitudes are benevolent. They are timid lest they 
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make mistakes in benefactions. They are waiting for light. 
The public mind is in darkness and confusion on the subject 
in hand, for the reason that every good case is more systemati- 
cally presented to it, than that of the universities. Every 
other great movement has an organized mode of enlightening 
and enlisting the codperation of the public. As the college 
gets along with as little money as possible, and when some 
specific necessity becomes intolerable, a desperate effort is made 
to supply it. But appeals for exigencies do not commend the 
work as a whole, nor widely, to men. Colleges should have, 
like other great organizations for public benefit, religious or 
philanthropic, a broad system of procedure, and a sustained 
effort to hold their work before the public, and to keep every- 
body informed of it. 

Here we come upon a duty which the colleges owe to the 
public, but which is generally neglected, especially at the east, 
viz: that of the public and aggressive advocacy of higher 
education. Such education is accounted an individual mat- 
ter. Those who come to college do so, because of some un- 
usual home influence, or exceptional personal aspiration. There 
is lacking a sufficient awakening of the general public, to the 
necessity of more youth entering the higher educational life. 
In the West, this thing is better done. There, the need is 
more pressing, in the midst of the more materialistic and 
exciting enticements of business opportunities. The western 
college president stands everywhere for the supreme impor- 
tance of higher education. He makes it his theme wherever 
he goes. He makes public addresses upon the subject. He . 
persuades parents and children to engage in it. He seeks 
opportunities to present his case, not primarily for money for 
his own institution, but to raise up a just opinion, and to enlist 
the young in it. The necessity exists here as well as there, 
only it is less clearly felt. There are hundreds of families 
whose young people are asking what to do with themselves, to 
whom the opportunity for education would be a boon, if they 
could only be aroused to see it. The eastern college opens its 
doors, sends out to its own alumni and former patrons a sug- 
gestive catalogue, but makes no effort to show the public the 
wider need of higher education. As a result of this lack of 
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policy, there are men all over the iand, some of them life-long 
residents of college towns, who complain that, while they might 
easily have gone through college, they did not do so, because no 
one suggested it as desirable They simply took it for granted 
that such training was not for them. But the college work is a 
benevolent work, and must proceed like one. Youth not only 
need education, but to be persuaded to secure it. Education 
is like religion; those who most need it, do not desire it. It 
is a benevolence to awaken in them a just conception of it. 
There are thousands of youth whom society needs to have 
educated, who will not be, because the value of education is 
never effectively presented to their consideration. As the col- 
leges have taken up the work of higher education, it is upon 
them to prosecute it openly, broadly, and continually. Like 
the church they must create a demand for the blessings they 
offer. To-day, society has hardly a need more pressing, than 
that the inestimable importance of higher education be ener- 
getically set forth to people at large, reaching all communities 
and homes. 

Another thing that needs to be presented is the attainability 
of such education. There are thousands of young men in this 
region of first-class institutions, who look upon education as 
eminently desirable, but as inaccessible to them. Their par- 
ents, with more or less of reluctance, accept the deprivation, 
because they know no better. Education, the young man sees, 
costs money; one, two, or three thousand dollars; he has not 


that amount, neither have his parents, and so he concludes that 
he is providentially excluded from the privilege. But so long as 
fully one-third of the youth in these institutions are dependent 
on their own efforts, poverty is evidently no barrier to the acqui- 
sition of the best education New England affords. An aspiring, 
energetic young man can find enough to do for himself, and 
will find a helping hand at every point. No one need despair 
of education for want of money. It is not money but effort 
that is needed. Many youths in the rural regions, that are 
obliged to go beyond their native hills for a living, and who, 
ungualified for life, hurry westward or to the city, would, ¢f 
they knew the facts, tind their way to the colleges. 

Here now is a distinctive missionary work in behalf of 
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higher education to be done. If the representatives of institu- 
tions of learning will go before the public, in communities, in 
churches, in educational gatherings, in teachers’ conventions, 
in schools and academies, if they will get among the common 
people, where the youth with easily kindled aspirations are 
in great multitudes, they will soon double the measure of their 
usefulness and significance. Such efforts will break down the 
barriers that naturally arise between institutions of quiet and 
seclusion, and the public. The feeling that the college is a 
kind of exclusive aristocracy will disappear. Let it be made 
clear that the college holds out a helping hand to every youth 
to carry him forward into life with a noble significance, let 
people generally see its relation to all the institutions of society, 
and men will be compelled to accord it, not merely distant 
respect, but hearty practical interest and codperation. The 
question who shall publicly advocate higher education can 
easily be settled. It would be a great advantage if college 
presidents should make themselves felt in this matter. Here 
and there can be found some other college officer who can 
effectively do it, and can be spared for the purpose, but be 
that as it may, since the college sets itself to the benevolent 
work, the responsibility rests upon it for securing the largest 
results possible. 

How effective such effort is, is best known to those, particu- 
larly in the west, who have engaged in it. A very large part of 
the constituency of western colleges is that raised up by active 
effort. A young man pursuing theological studies, a few years 
since, in connection with his preaching here and there, pre- 
pared a discourse on higher training, which he delivered Sun- 
day evenings for three or four months, as occasion offered, and 
in the next opening of the college year, nineteen appeared at 
the doors of the college nearest to those communities, where 
the address had been given. The theme is a good one, and 
the people are easily, especially the young, interested in it. 

To the readily suggested fear, that such a movement might 
lead to unseemly pulling and hauling between institutions for 
students, it must be said that this business is one, and not that 
of rival companies competing for patronage. The different 
missionary societies seldom fail to recognize that the success of 
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each is involved in the prosperity of all. The cause is too high 
to admit of its being handled by men without taste or self- 
restraint. Public opinion would compel it to be done with 
dignity. 

This may seem to be, but it is not, a digression from the 
financial problem under consideration. The course here advo- 
cated would increase the patronage of the colleges, would bring 
in tuition and above all, would enlighten with the general 
public, men of wealth, and strongly prepossess them in favor 
of institutions of education. The opened and enlarged public 
relations of the colleges, would tend to bring to their support 
the men that are needed. 

Specific financial effort, however, will still be necessary, 
and for this an organized department of finance, that is, an 
established, permanent arrangement for the gathering of 
funds. The raising of money needs to be recognized, and 
definitely and efficiently provided for in the organization 
of the college. The great bodies which, like the American 
Board, use money largely, have well-detined arrangements to 
get it. The appeal of the college must for the most part be 
personal and private, but, no less, somebody is needed to make 
it. This matter of detail, as to who is to undertake it, will 
settle itself according to the circumstances of each institution. 
Only it is not to be looked upon as unimportant and to be fit- 
fully and occasionally done. A man, or men, must have it in 
charge who shall through a series of years become fitted to it, 
by experience, by widened acquaintance with men, with their 
ability and disposition, and other responsibilities. Such a man, 
whether associated with the faculty of instruction, or only with 
the treasury, makes a place for his college in many minds, that 
sooner or later will either by gift, or bequest, abundantly sup- 
port it. He makes men see the stake they have in education. 
Through any considerable lapse of time, he forms many per- 
sonal relationships between college and the business world, 
through which money will naturally flow. It is not easy to 
get men to give liberal sums to specific needs and on short 
notice. It is not difficult to form such relations with them, 
and to bring them to the general work of education, provided 
time is taken. And time can be taken only as the work is 
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largely provided for, and the college is relieved from the hap- 
hazard way of support thus far so prevalent. Incidentally, no 
man can do so much in this regard as the president, and in 
smaller institutions it devolves upon him; but in the larger, it 
is clearly impracticable for him, in connection with all his 
duties, to organize and carry on a sustained movement such as 
is here pleaded for. His active propagation of higher educa- 
tion would be his most effective financial influence. 

The most important codperation to be invoked in this kind 
of effort is in the alumni of our colleges. They are in the pul- 
pits, at the head of the bar, they are on the bench and in all 
important stations in social and public life. They are in an 
important sense permanent members of the universities. As a 
rule they are heartily loyal to their alma mater. They should 
be made to feel that they are regarded by their own institu- 
tions as allies as well as sons—that they are expected every- 
where to favor the interests of higher education. The public 
does expect this of them. Whoever asks for money for a col- 
lege is met with the inquiry, “ What are the alumni doing 
about it?’ Their attitude of interest and self-denying helpful- 
ness, or their indifference, are alike influential for good or evil. 
It is the first duty in getting money to induce the alumni to 
engage in the undertaking according to their ability. Not that 
they are as a class rich, but they have been in the best sense 
enriched by the colleges. They have received what money can- 
not buy. They have received large benetits, the cost of which, 
though they have paid their tuition bills, they have only in 
small part defrayed. The demand upon them, made by the 
public mind, rests in justice. Surely if in any direction they 
should be generous it is here. Their responsibility is like that 
of children to their parents. 

This is written, neither to appeal to alumni, nor to find in 
their indifference any excuse for others who can help the uni- 
versities, but to say that, notwithstanding the definiteness of 
this responsibility, and the reasonableness that educated men 
should see that responsibility, there rests the duty on the col- 
lege, the duty, through some adequate arrangement, to reach the 
alumni and present to them open and easy ways, in which to 
do what they may. This field will yield fruit, 7f worked, and 
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not otherwise. Men generally, even if interested, will refrain 
from doing, because all that they can do will seem so small. 
Some years since, Yale undertook to raise five hundred, thou- 
sand dollars, as the Woolsey Fund. The result was a little 
more than half of that sum, so that the effort is often accounted 
a failure. But considering the mode of procedure, the result 
was surprisingly large and much to the credit of the alumni. 
The eminent scholar and divine whose name it was sought to 
honor may have the satisfaction of knowing that what was 
done was a spontaneous offering of esteem and affection from 
a multitude of admiring pupils. For there was no effective 
system adopted to secure the money. Circulars were sent out 
by class secretaries. But a circular is an impotent thing. 
Suppose at a great meeting of the American Board a similar 
measure should be enthusiastically proposed, and then a circu- 
lar issued? The board never does that thing. It excites an 
interest and follows up the matter on the field by personal 
efforts in its own way. 

Imagine another mode of procedure. Let a man or men be 
set at work with the understanding that there is to be a con- 
certed movement for five years to establish an Alumni Fund for 
the general purposes of the institution, in which all possible of 
the five thousand living graduates of Yale should participate. 
Let the alumni be visited in person and invited, upon a full 
statement of the case, and of others concerned in the effort, 
each to do what he can. The assurance that all are concerned 
in the undertaking will insure the importance of small sums, 
many of them making a splendid re-enforcement of the hands 
of the university. Let men classify themselves. How many 
could give twenty-five thousand dollars a year for five years! 
how many ten thousand? how many one thousand? how 
many five hundred? how many one hundred? how many fifty ? 
how many five? how many one? Perhaps one thousand 
alumni could not or would not be reached, but it seems probable 
that the remaining four thousand, fully enlightened and sensi- 
ble of a general rally, such as would insure a magnificent suc- 
cess, would cordially respond and do something worthy of 
their alma mater. If five hundred men would each give one 
hundred dollars annually for five years, they would roll up a 
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quarter of million of dollars for the treasury. And does any- 
body doubt that as many as five hundred could be persuaded 
to do so? Probably two hundred and fifty would give a thous- 
and apiece, and there is another quarter of million of dollars. 
A considerable number would go a good way beyond that. It 
is not absurd to predict that if this movement were properly 
worked the Alumni Fund could be carried to one million of 
dollars in five years. That is only two hundred dollars in each 
alumnus—less than fifty dollars annually. Is it preposterous 
to imagine that for such a short period one hundred dollars each 
from the five thousand might be realized? That would result 
in $2,500,000. But this can be done only by definite system 
and effort. Somebody must work at tt. 

But the money thus gained is not all. It is the conscious 
alliance of the alumni as a body. They would find themselves 
committed to their university in all places and at all times. 
They would more unitedly send their sons here. The fund so 
established would constitute a basis for further action. Bye and 
bye, when the younger alumni of to-day shall have come to years 
of influence and fortune, a similar thing might be attempted 
again and the same fund more than doubled. So it might 
grow from time to time. More than this, the alumni being 
enlisted, wealthy patrons, fathers of the younger men just out 
of college or still in it, might readily be engaged in an effort to 
meet present necessities, while the current of public feeling, 
so far as duty to other institutions would allow, would draw into 
the college treasury money from those who have no such per- 
sonal interests as have the patrons. Thus the alumni become 
a powerful influence when consolidated by effort. Not only 
gifts are secured by such movements in which so large an ele- 
ment is concerned, but bequests from unexpected quarters. 

Yale is thus spoken of because near at hand and having a 
large constituency, which it is impossible to believe, if prop- 
erly appealed to, would allow the momentum of her career to 
be retarded for want of funds. Other institutions, larger or 
smaller, will find similar concentrated and sustained efforts 
correspondingly remunerative. The one thing to be emphasized, 
details aside, is the necessity of organized and sustained effort 


to obtain funds. It is not wise to mourn over the indifference 
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of rich men, if there is not efficiency to ask them for money, 
adequately and continually. 

The sum of the case is that it is the duty of men of wealth 
to furnish funds for universities. It is also the duty of the 
colleges to make that duty very clear to them. 

It is not easy to picture to ourselves the noble spectacle of 
wealth in hearty alliance with learning. Wealth would receive 
unprecedented exaltation among men. It would be lifted out 
of the mire of materialism; no longer the slave of mammon, 
but rid of its animalism ; no longer the ally of iniquity but of 
righteousness, it would seem sanctified and transfigured. When 
men shall use wealth more largely for the benefit of their fel- 
lows, its acquisition will no longer be looked upon as sordid, 
but an exercise of noble self-sacrifice for high ends. It used 
to be said that a man could not die respectably in Boston with- 
out leaving a bequest to Harvard. Unfortunately there was a 
sneer in the remark, and more unfortunately it was not true. 
But the time will come, and apparently soon, when for a man 
to amass a fortune through the agencies of civilized society, 
and give no part of it for the public good, will be accounted 
disgraceful. Then doubtless more of Boston’s wealth will flow 
towards Harvard, and her citizens will begin to pay in part 
for the benefits, for the distinction their city has attained 
throughout the nation, because of the proximity and cultured 
influence of the noble university, which was founded contem- 


poraneously with the commonwealth. 

The testimony of wealth liberally sacrificed to learning will 
impress the public with the supreme worth of education. The 
institutions will be thronged, as they are not yet. Every higher 
force in society will be invigorated. The boundaries of knowl- 
edge will be extended, and human life will move on in a purer 
and brighter atmosphere. 


S. H. LEE. 
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ArticLe IL—STRONG’S PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


Philosophy and Religion, a series of Addresses, Essays, and 
Sermons designed to set forth great truths in popular form. 
3y Aveustus Hopkins Srrone, D.D., President and Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology in the Rochester Theological 
Seminary. A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. pp. 632. 


Tas book is designed to be a companion-volume to the 
author’s Systematic Theology which appeared less than two 
years ago. It is in some sense the popular counterpart of the 
more technical and scientific “System.” As the title imports 
the contents of this volume had been in the main presented as 
public addresses, either as sermons or as discourses or lectures 
for special occasions. The title “ Philosophy and Religion” is 
used as a general caption which is large enough to embrace the 
varied contents. The author has gathered together from the 
Reviews and from his repertoire of sermons and addresses a 
mass of materials produced during the past twenty years. A 
larger part of the book is given to Religion than is accorded to 
Philosophy. The latter term would, however, embrace some 
of the most interesting and elaborate chapters, as, for example, 
those entitled: “Philosophy and Religion,” “Science and 
Religion,” “ Modern Idealism,” and “ Scientific Theism.” 

The author announces in the preface that “the book is 
printed by way of testimony.” He disclaims any “expectation 
that the book will be widely read,” and adds that he is not 
“aware that any friends desire to read what he has written.” 
“Tf any choose to read, well, ete. But if none choose to read, 
it is also well,—the author, at least, has delivered his soul.” 
This might seem to some an ungracious introduction, suggest- 
ing the idea that the dominant motive of the book was rather 
the putting of the author on record than convincing and help- 
ing the reader. However this may be, the attentive and pre- 
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pared reader will find that the book will serve to put him into 
relation with a wide range of vigorous and helpful thought 
upon many of the most difficult problems and highest interests 
of life. 

The book is so diversified in its contents that our brief notice 
must limit itself to a small part of the work. We select the 
sermon on the “ Holiness of God” which well represents Dr. 
Strong’s theological standpoint and mode of argument, as it is 
also representative in its bearings upon the relations of Phil- 
osophy and Religion. 

The purpose of the sermon is to define the relation of holi 
ness to the divine essence and to the other attributes of God, 
“ The attributes are qualities without which God would not be 
God.” Holiness is one of these attributes; love is another. 
The author then distinguishes between the active and the pas- 
sive sides of the attributes, and states that “ the consideration of 
the passive side must come first,—the thought of the attribute 
as guality must come before the thought of the attribute as 
power.” Dr. Strong defines holiness as purity, not “ passive 
purity,” but “purity unsleeping—the most tremendous energy 
in the universe eternally and unchangeably exerting itself ”— 
“purity in conscious and determined movement.” Holiness 
is therefore “ the self-preservative quality of God.” ‘ Holiness 
in God is purity willing, affirming, asserting, maintaining itself ; 
it is the self-affirming purity of the divine nature.” 

The next inquiry is: What is the relation of holiness to the 
other attributes of God’s being? Its relation to justice is first 
discussed. “Justice is simply transitive holiness, or holiness 
exercised toward creatures.” In principle, therefore, holiness 
and justice are identical, the latter being a term for the holi- 
ness of God as exercised toward His creatures. Justice is 
“legislative” and “executive” holiness, and becomes “ retribu- 
tive” upon occasion of sin in the creature. 

The next point is the relation of holiness to love. Dr. 
Strong uses the term love as synonymous with benevolence. 
Love is the self-communicating impulse which exists eternally 
in God. “From eternity God was love, because from eternity 
there was the communication of all his fulness to the Son.” 
The relation of holiness to love is important, but very different 
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from the relation of holiness to justice. Holiness and justice 
are essentially one; not so holiness and love. “ Love cannot 
be resolved into holiness.” ‘ Nor, on the other hand, can we 
resolve holiness into love. Holiness is the fundamental and 
determining attribute of God, and it must utter itself in self- 
preserving purity and in retribution against sin. Justice, 
the self- 
imparting impulse of God—may be exercised or not.” “ Jus- 





therefore, must be exercised; benevolence or love 


tice is something invariable; it comes equally to all, love 
varies with the sovereign pleasure of the bestower.” “That 
which is highest in us is highest also in God. As we may be 
kind, but must be righteous, so God, in whose image we are 
made, may be merciful, but must be holy. Mercy is optional 
with him.” “Love is an attribute which, like omnipotence, 
God may exercise or not exercise, as he will. But with holi- 
ness it is not so. Holiness must be exercised everywhere.” 

After the elaboration of this view of the relation of holiness 
to love, the’ problem naturally arises: Are not holiness and 
love in conflict? Is there not a duality of principles in the 
nature of God? “Ah! there would be,” says the author, 
“but for one fact—the fact of the cross. The first and worst 
tendency of sin is its tendency to bring discord into the being 
of God, by setting holiness at war with love, and love at war 
with holiness. And since both these attributes are exercised 
toward sinners of the human race, the otherwise inevitable 
antagonism between them is removed only by the death of the 
God-man.”’ 

The author here explains that this conflict of opposing prin- 
ciples in God never actually takes place, because the atonement 
already exists in the counsels of God from eternity and thus 
God reconciles Himself to Himself and the “ opposing claims” 
of these two fundamentally antagonistic principles are pre- 
vented from impairing the divine blessedness. 

Having now denied the existence of any essential relation 
between holiness and love, and even made them inherently an- 
tagonistic principles which would have made “ war ” in the being 
of God but for the atonement, the author attempts to rescue 
love from its banishment to make it serve the purposes of 
his final appeal. “Let us not imagine,” he says, “that love 
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fails to have proper recognition when we make holiness 
supreme. * * * When we think of what holiness is, it 
would indeed at first sight seem to exclude love. And yet, 
wonder of wonders—He loves the sinner and cannot see him 
perish. The complex nature of God is strangely capable at 
once of these two mighty emotions—hatred of the sin and love 
for the sinner; or to put it more accurately, love for the sinner, 
as he is a creature with infinite capacities of joy or sorrow, of 
purity or wickedness, but simultaneous hatred for that same 
sinner, as he is an enemy to holiness and to God.” 

We have given a fragmentary, but, we think, not an incor- 
rect account of the course of argument presented in this ser- 
mon. When the author, in urging the importance of a right 
conception of the divine holiness, assures his hearers that “ our 
conception of God must settle our eternal destiny,” we hope 
he does not intend to pronounce an unfavorable settlement 
of that destiny for those who cannot accept his “ conception of 
God,” or his analysis of the divine attributes. There is cer- 
tainly much with which most Christian thinkers will heartily 
agree. The description of the self-respecting and self-impart- 
ing impulses in God is among the statements which would win 
general consent. Concerning the relations of the attributes to 
the divine essence and to each other, there would be most dif- 
ference of view. We present a few difficulties which, in our 
judgment, attend the view taken. 

The attributes are “ qualities without which God would not 
be God.” Love is an attribute. Without love, therefore, God 
would not be God. Love is essential and constituent in his 
nature. Somuch Dr. Strong admits. Now, if God is love, must 
he not act as love? Can a quality or attribute, without which 
God would not be the perfect Being He is, remain perfectly 
passive and quiescent? As matter of fact, love has been eter- 
nally operative within the internal relations of the Deity. In 
these relations love is not only constituent but, it would seem, 
operative from a necessity springing from within the nature of 
God. Our next query is, whether God would be God if he 
did not love the created spirits that have never sinned. Upon 
Dr. Strong’s own principles, it was his love that moved him to 
create them ; it is his love that sustains them ; we suppose that 
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our author would be constrained to admit that God must love 
them—it being understood that the “must” denotes a moral 
necessity springing from what God is. Up to this point, then, 
we have upon Dr. Strong’s own definitions a self-imparting im- 
pulse in God, without which He would not be God—eternally 
operative within the Godhead. The admission of the self- 
imparting principle as essential and as eternally operative in 
God, sweeps away the author’s argument that this principle 
may be merely potential, and that its exercise is dependent solely 
upon the divine will. Love cannot be (1) essential, constituent, 
and eternally operative in God, and (2) subordinate, passive, and 
optional in respect to its exercise. Love is either not what Dr. 
Strong admits it to be, or it is not what he maintains it to be. 
God must act as He is. How can a part of his essential, eter- 
nal nature remain in abeyance? We accept Dr. Strong’s ad- 
missions, and therefore reject his argument. 

A comparison is made in the course of the discussion be- 
tween love and omnipotence. It is said that as omnipotence 
may be inoperative, so love may be, at God’s option. The 
comparison is deceptive. Love is a distinctively moral concept 
and concerns personal relations. Power is a concept which 
belongs to the idea of will. It has its meaning in relation to 
the will alone. Power is simply the energizing of will. To 
say that God is at liberty to exercise his power or not, is only 
to say that it depends upon God’s will whether he will exert 
his will or not. The statement is a mere truism. But to say 
that love, benevolence, mercy, are dependent merely upon God’s 
will and thus to predicate an essentially ethical conception upon 
will, is a wholly different procedure. It is utterly fallacious to 
treat love and omnipotence in the came category in discussing 
their relations to the divine will. The fallacy is in assuming 
that love has the same relation to the will as the will’s 
own energizing has to it. The concept of love is fundament- 
ally different from that of power, and has fundamentally differ- 
ent relations to the will. 

This possible or supposable quiescent love of which Dr. 
Strong speaks is simply inconceivable, provided it be allowed 
that love is an essential moral attribute of God, an element in 
his moral perfection “ without which he would not be God.” 
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We now reach the more difficult question as to the relation 
of God’s love to sinners. It is certainly a fact that God does 
love sinners, and it is a reasonable supposition that what he does 
it is according to his nature todo. If now, as Dr. Strong main- 
tains, God must be strictly just towards all, and justice is the 
fundamental and determining attribute which is “ independent 
of love,” and to which love is wholly subordinate, how is it that 
this weaker attribute has triumphed? According to Dr. 
Strong’s argument there is every reason for justice taking its 
course universally with men. It is the fundamental attribute 
which God cannot abate. Love is merely optional. Why does 
not justice have its way? We know the answer which the 
theory gives: “It does have its way in the penal inflictions 
which were visited upon the God-man.” But we ask: “ Is not 
Christ God, and what led him to bear these penalties?’ The 
only answer possible is: Love. Then love is really supreme 
and triumphant. God averts justice from sinful men only by 
means of his love for them which triumphs over justice, or at 
least prevails in the divine counsels respecting the treatment of 
sinful men. [If it be said (and this is what the theory comes 
to) that God avenges Himself upon Himself in person of the 
eternal Son, it is still love for man which, supreme and eternal 
in the divine Being, devises and executes this plan of sovereign 
mercy. 

According to our author’s view, there arises, upon occasion 
of human sin, in the nature of God a conflict between justice 
which would destroy the sinner, and love which would pardon 
and save him. It is the tendency of sin to introduce discord 
into the divine Being. This discord would actually exist but 
for the plan of the atonement which meets the ends of justice 
and vindicates God’s violated holiness. All this takes place in 
eternity. The relations involved are not, therefore, relations 
of temporal sequence, but of logical or metaphysical order. 
Now, we ask, how there can be any discord in the nature of God 
between justice and love when love is subordinate and optional. 
The author first puts love wholly beneath justice to show the 
supremacy of the latter and then, in view of the fact of 
redemption, elevates it again to such dignity and power that 
it is made to stand up and contend, and that successfully, with 
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justice, or to put the point in a different form: How on Dr! 
Strong’s theory that there is “a principle (holiness) of God’s 
nature, not only ¢ndependent of love, but superior to love,” can 
a plan of grace for sinners ever arise? Holiness is funda- 
mental and determining and is “independent of love;” sin 
has (in the divine foresight) violated holiness and this attribute 
must exert itself in penalty. If it lies deeper than love in God 
and is independent of it, and has its infinite energy of wrath 
excited against sin, how is it logically conceivable that an in- 
ferior, optional, and (in its relation to holiness) independent and 
non-determining attribute (love) should succeed in checking 
this punitive energy? It is no answer, but an evasion to say 
that God punishes Himself, since he cannot spend his wrath 
upon Himself or upon His eternally holy Son. This would 
not only be inconsistent with the divine blessedness and self- 
contradictory, but would be contradictory of universal princi- 
ples of justice which require that penalty for sin shall be 
visited upon those who commit it. If love is a subordinate 
attribute in God, we aftirm that it is logically inconceivable 
that a plan of grace for sinners should ever arise. Dr. Strong 
does not show how it is possible or conceivable and on his 
principles he cannot. When he approaches the point he 
passes it over with an exclamation and an evasive allusion to 
the strange fact that notwithstanding the subordination of 
love, ete., God still contrives to love the sinner. “ Wonder of 
wonders !” he says, “he loves the sinner and cannot see him 
perish. The complea nature of God is strangely capable of 
these two mighty emotions,” etc. He may well say: “ Won- 
der of wonders !” if his principles are correct. After having 
degraded love to an inferior position in the divine nature, 
declared its total subordination to inflexible justice, and made 
it, like-omnipotence, dependent upon the supreme pleasure of 
the divine will, it is a “ wonder of wonders?’ to make conceiv- 
able an eternal plan springing from the divine love by which 
the operation of mere naked justice against sinful men is 
averted and overtures of universal benevolence and grace made 
to them. The being of God is indeed strangely complex if 
that which is inferior and wholly dependent can conquer what 
is superior and independent and if God can pacify the hostile 
VOL, XII. 31 
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forces within his own Being which have been set at variance 
by human sin, by punishing Himself. 

If love is not, at least, codrdinate with justice in the divine 
nature, no logical ground can be found in the divine Being for 
the work of redemption. We believe that the perfection and 
glory of the divine Being consist in the eternally perfect har- 
mony in unity of all the qualities of His life. To us this 
stratification of attributes is unsatisfactory in itself and doubly 
so in the results to which it leads. But we are not here con- 
cerned with the advocacy of any opposing view. We regard 
it as fatal to Dr. Strong’s analysis that it gives no logical 
ground in the being of God for the work of atoning love, im- 
perils the divine essence in a war with itself, and gives no 
better reason why the feebler principle prevails over the 
stronger than that God within the realm of his own being ex- 
pends his wrath upon Himself, a proceeding to which, if it 
were not inherently absurd, He could have been animated only 
by lowe. 

Our author states that “as we may be kind, but must be 
righteous, so God may be merciful but must be holy.” Does 
Dr. Strong mean to say that men are not under moral obliga- 
tion to be kind or that the moral obligation to be righteous is 
higher or different from the obligation to be kind? Does he 
mean to say that God would be God, that He would be as ex- 
cellent a Being as we know Him to be if He were not kind, or 
if He were non-kind or unkind? Is not kindness, merey, grace 
a part of moral perfection and must not God be morally per- 
fect? If God acted in mere naked justice would He be as 
excellent a Being as He is¢ If He would not, then it is an 
inherent and necessary part of His perfectness to be kind and 
merciful. If He would, then His love and grace are activities 
of mere caprice not required by His ethical nature and have 
no moral excellence. We believe that this proposition is ex- 
actly what Dr. Strong’s argument leads to; that it lays no 
basis for love in the being of God and in trying to do so robs 
that love of all moral worth. The theory hinges love upon 
caprice and we reject it. The obligation on the part of God 
to be kind and merciful is precisely the same as the obligation 
to be just or holy. Both are ethical conceptions essentially 
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inhering in the idea of moral perfection. Whatever is the 
obligation of God to be the perfect Being, such is his obliga- 
tion to be love and to act in the exercise of love, as truly as to 
be just and to act justly. To deny this is either to deny that 
love is a part of moral perfection or to deny that God is bound 
to be morally perfect. Dr. Strong charges pernicious conse- 
quences upon the view which blends holiness with love. We 
unhesitatingly charge upon his opinions tendencies ten-fold 
more pernicious, the tendency to found God’s eternal love 
upon mere will or caprice and to mar the very conception of 
God’s moral excellence. 

The truth is that Dr. Strong has confounded two widely dif- 
ferent conceptions: the conception of God’s obligations to sin- 
ners as such, and the conception of His obligations to Himself 
as the perfect Being. It is true that there is nothing in the 
sinner, considered as such, which can make a claim upon God’s 
mercy or form a basis of obligation, but there is an obligation 
grounded in the divine Being Himself as morally perfect, and 
as the one who unites in Himself all possible moral excellences. 
Dr. Strong has been so anxious to deny the former ground of 
obligation, that he has actually denied any and all obligation 
on the part of God to exercise an obvious moral attribute. 
This confusion is pervading in his whole discussion and throws 
his argument into the clearest contradiction with his own 
admissions in the early part of the sermon. 

It is but necessary to take the proposition that “a man may 
be kind but mst be righteous” into human relations to expose 
its speciousness. Suppose a man is not kind, is he the sort of 
aman he ought to be? Is he as excellent as he would be if he 
were kind? Certainly not, for kindness is a moral excellence 
of a high order. A man even is under moral obligation to be 
kind. So also is God whose obligation is synonymous with 
the demands of His eternally perfect ethical nature. 

Another weakness of Dr. Strong’s argument is, that he treats 
love as a mere capacity without content. This idea is involved 
in the notion that it might have been passive, quiescent, poten- 
tial only. Not that this is the conception of love which is ex- 
clusively presented in the sermon. In many places it is spoken 
of in ways inconsistent with this idea, but this is the idea of it 
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which pervades the argument concerning its relation to holi- 
ness and justice. It is fundamentally erroneous. Love is, in 
its very nature, an active power, an energizing affection. It is 
the central activity of all moral perfection. To conceive of it 
as possibly quiescent in the perfect Being, is to misconceive its 
nature. Such a conception cannot be carried out in human 
relations, to say nothing of applying it to God. What would 
be said of a man who maintained that he was at liberty, at 
will, to love his fellowmen or not? The character of the 
strictly and merely just Shylock who felt that it was optional 
with him whether he should be kind or merciful, and who 
chose not to be so, has not been generally admired. It is amaz- 
ing that a reverent mind could ever attribute such an attitude 
as even conceivable to the God of all grace. 

The author says that we do not thank God for His justice 
for he must be just; but we thank Him for his love since that 
is optional. We answer that we do praise and adore Him for 
His justice as a part of His moral excellence, precisely as we 
praise and adore Him for His love. If we do not thank Him 
for His justice and do thank Him for His love, it is simply 
because love is the giving side of His being—that side of His 
nature which is related to us as blameworthy and undeserving 
and not because the one is necessary and the other optional. 
We thank God, of course, for what we do not deserve; we 
eannot thank Him for what we do deserve, but the difference 
is not grounded upon the necessary character of the latter and 
the optional character of the former, but upon the relation 
which we sustain to Him, in the one case as wndeserving and 
in the other as deserving. When a person gives us a gift we 
naturally thank him for the gift and for the giving impulse 
and we do not thank him specifically for his honesty in busi- 
ness, because the former only is that side of his being which is 
related to us in the act of giving. Our adoration of God for 
His justice which accompanies our thanks for His grace, places 
the thought of the two in the same relations to His moral ex- 
cellence and to His holy and perfect will. 

We will add that on the scheme which this sermon seeks to 
carry out in making love subordinate to justice in the nature 
of God, no rational doctrine of substitution is possible. In 
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mere naked justice, wrath seeks out the guilty and can be satis- 
fied with expending itself upon no other. Substitution is an 
ethical conception and can spring only from love. Mere jus- 
tice cannot give rise to a substitution, nor can it be satisfied 
with one. It will “have its pound” and nothing else. At 
this point this theory of justice as related to love breaks down 
in its application to the atonement. Vicariousness is a quality 
of love, and love may accomplish a substitution which shall be 
in harmony with justice, but justice in itself considered “ inde- 
pendent of love,” not only can not do it, but can not even per- 
mit it. 

We have followed Dr. Strong far enough. In the preface 
he expresses the prayerful desire that “his errors, if he has 
erred, may be uprooted and exposed.” The writer of the fore- 
going comments would not, for a moment, suppose himself 
able to “uproot” errors so fundamental as he thinks he dis- 
covers in some of Dr. Strong’s arguments, but contents him- 
self with the hope that he may have contributed something in 
the way of “exposing” some of the difficulties which attend 
the author’s opinions. These strictures, however, do not neu- 
tralize the commendation given to the volume as a whole. 
There are many chapters with which we could as cordially 
agree as we earnestly dissent from the one which we have 
reviewed. And, whether agreeing or differing, we accord to 
the volume a high character for vigorous and felicitous style, 
great industry, and varied and ample learning. 


GEORGE B. STEVENS. 
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Practical Pessimism. 


ArticLte IIl.—PRACTICAL PESSIMISM. 


Persstmuism, which may fairly be called the science of despair, 
has of late come into prominent notice again through the fash- 
ionable utterances of Mr. Edgar Saltus, the author of the 
Anatomy of Negation, the Philosophy of Disenchantment, and 
a novel or two of doubtful tendency. It is no new thing of 
course. Solomon was touched with it. The flower of the best 
philosophic Roman thought evolved its last analysis, when 
suicide was recommended as the only escape from a world of 
evil. Mr. Saltus is a devout disciple—although he would prob- 
ably wearily deny the adjective as involving too much exertion 
—of Schopenhauer and Hartmann who are the modern expo- 
nents of scientific pessimism, and his book, the PAdlosophy of 
Disenchantment, is a sort of digest of their respective philoso- 
phies—clarified of much of the original mystic verbiage, and 
strained into a moderate sized volume for the American market. 
Mr. Saltus has many readers. His theories have become a 
fashionable cult. At first sight one is tempted to not take him 
seriously. Pessimism seems too childish to diseuss, a literary 
child which should be sent supperless to bed. But it 2s taken 
seriously by a great many, therefore it is worth examination. 
Fortunately for an intelligent discussion, Mr. Saltus has defined 
his science in unmistakable terms. We are not left to draw 
inferences, as to what he means by his hobby. He is bolder 
than his disciples, and braves discussion in this definition. 
“ Broadly stated,” he says, “scientific pessimism in its most 
advanced form, rests on a denial that happiness in any form 
ever has been or ever will be obtained, either by the individual 
as a unit or by the world as a whole.” And this as the author 
goes on to state because life is not a ‘ pleasant gift,’ but a “duty 
which must be performed by sheer force of labor.” 

Such a broad statement involves its upholder in a web of in- 
consistencies of course. But these are gaily discoupted by 
Mr. Saltus either by passing them over entirely, or by giving 
up the whole question in an admission which never for a mo- 
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ment shakes his belief or stays his dogmatic conclusions. The 
essential Atheism of the pessimistic philosophy is contained 
in these words, which, according to Mr. Saltus, is the ground 
work of Schopenhauer’s argument. ‘ The question as to what 
the world is has been considered, and the answer conveyed, 
that Will, the essence of all things, is a blind, unconscious, 
force, which after irrupting in inorganic life, and passing there- 
from through the vegetable and animal kingdoms, reaches its 
culmination in man, and that the only relief from its oppres- 
sive yoke, is found in art and in impersonal contemplation.” 
In view of this Mr. Saltus concludes—always as the channel 
of Schopenhauer’s thought—that “ The best use life can be put 
to is to pass it in a sort of dilletante quietism.” He has the 
grace to make a sort of apology to the human race, that only a 
very few possess the “refinement of sense and burnish of in- 





tellect ” necessary to this enviable state. 

Happiness being denied, on the ground that it involves duty 
and labor, the pessimist finds himself in a difficulty as to how 
he is to endure this wretched planetary existence for any Jength 
of time. ‘“ Where, then, it may be asked,” he continues, “ for 
this malady of the refined, are the borderlands of happiness 
to be found? From the standpoint of this teacher (Schopen- 
hauer) the answer is that they are discoverable simply and 
solely, in an unobtrusive culture of self ; in a withdrawal from 
every aggressive influence and above all in a supreme indiffer- 
ence, which culpable though alluring, permits the neophyte to 
declaim with. Bandelaire, 


’ 


‘ Résigne-toi, mon coeur, dors ton sommeil de brute.’’ 


Sut at this brutal conclusion even Mr. Saltus pauses, and 
although not in the context hedges upon its spirit. “It may 
be remembered,” says he of his Master, “that beyond the sur- 
face of things here examined, he pointed in another essay to 
the influence of morality on general happiness, and recom- 
mended the practice of charity, forbearance, and good will to 
all men, as one of the first conditions of mental content.” 

Here of course, visible to all eyes save those of a blind disci- 
ple, is a glaring and palpable contradiction of the substance of 
pessimistic teaching as quoted by Mr. Saltus himself. For 
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“the practice of charity, forbearance, and good will to all 
men,” is not indulged in without effort, struggle, and sacrifice, 
which will keep even the burnished intellect of a scientific 
pessimist from the enjoyment of “dilletante quietism.” 

Before dealing with what seems to me to be the two or 
three fundamental fallacies of pessimism as a practical philoso- 
phy of life, it may not be out of place to note something of 
the every day life of these philosophers who are put forth as 
the teachers of humanity. 

Mr. Saltus has been more than indiscreet in his biographical 
revelations. Possibly he believes that his gods are beyond 
criticism, but surely he should be careful how he photographs 
them in the act of smashing their own system to atoms. 

For example, Schopenhauer is quoted as uttering this noble 
sounding remark, “ It is for this reason that the approbation of 
one’s cotemporaries, however numerous their voices may be, has 
so slight a value for the thinker, for at best he can hearken to the 
voices of the few.” And the pupil says loftily of his teacher, 
“To such a man as Schopenhauer—one who considered five- 
sixths of the population to be blockheads, and who had thought 
out a system for the remaining fraction—to such a man as he, 
the question of esteem or the lack thereof, was of small con- 
sequence.” 

These be lofty and swelling words applied to one who used 
such language of himself as this: “‘ My extreme unction will be 
my baptism, my death « canonization,” and of whom it is re- 
corded by his worshiping biographer that he was constantly 
on pins and needles to know regularly how many copies of his 
works were sold. But this is not all. He accepted with the 
benign seriousness of self-acknowledged worth, the sonnets 
and flowers that where showered upon him on his birth days, 
and in his letters, alluded to the ascending glory of his fame 
with innocent and amusing satisfaction, being enchanted by 
the success of his philosophy of disenchantment. He records, 
with the presuming vanity of the most disgraceful optimism, that 
people come from far to look at him, that a stranger kisses 
him. Some one is to exalt his portrait in a little niche by 
itself, as worthy of reverence, and this prophet to whom five- 
sixths of the population are blockheads, cries out “that will be 
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the first chapel erected in my honor,” and in awe struck egotism, 
“what will be said of me, I wonder, in the year 2100!” His 
pessimism might have received a deeper tinge indeed to know 
that two hundred years this side his own time limit, his friends 
can not find disciples enough to erect a monument in his honor. 
It is certain that his estimate of the blockheads in the popula- 
tion of his native land would have been considerably increased. 

But again we turn to this man’s real life, to whom in his 
system of philosophy, the esteem of others was as nd. He 
notes that the women read him with passionate delight. In a 
letter he says, “‘ My works are read with such admiration, that 
the members are crazy to get a picture of me, of any kind, 
nature, or description.” Again he confides to a friend, “ My 
fame is spreading like a conflagration, and not in arithmetical 
ratio either, but in geometric or even cubic.” He refers to the 
fact that an admirer “sent his son and nephew here, only that 
these young people may in their old age be able to boast that 
they had seen and spoken to me.” 

All this is not the utterance of a pessimist with calm con- 
tempt for the opinions of the world, but of a very sanguine and 
worldly-minded man, whose breath was the applause of the 
world he professed to despise. One has a secret feeling that 
Mr. Saltus is laughing both at Schopenhauer and his readers 
when he presents such incidents from the letters and diary of a 
practical pessimist. 

One final example of the practical hold his opinions and pub- 
lished beliefs had upon himself. ‘“ He was honesty itself,” 
says Mr. Saltus, in childlike admiration of the great man, 
“and yet thought every one wished to cheat him. To mislead a 
possible thief, he labelled his valuables arcana medica, put his 
bank notes in dictionaries, and his gold pieces in ink bottles. 
He slept on the ground floor that he might escape easily in case 
of fire.’ Now this was commendable caution on the part of a 
miser who found happiness in earthly baubles, or of a miser- 
able man to whom life was a desirable thing—but in deference 
to Mr. Saltus, I submit it was hardly a fitting or consistent 
mode of life for a profound philosopher whose solvent for the 
present was “ dilletante quietism,” and who was ever looking 
forward to the great quietus. 
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The pessimistic philosophy of Hartmann is, according to 
Mr. Saltus, a shade brighter than that of Schopenhauer, but 
based upon a denial of the possibility of happiness, eschewing 
duty, labor, and sacrifice, it dwindles to trivialities, which seem 
beneath the contempt of a healthy mind. Art and science offer 
the only real pleasures of life, although health is grudgingly 
admitted by Hartmann, as a factor—not, however, to temper the 
evil winds of existence to the shorn lambs of humanity, but 
because, by it, we are enabled to “exile ourselves from incon- 
veniences which would otherwise disturb that zero of the sensi- 
bility which the pessimist holds to be the nearest approach to 
reality in happiness.” 

But Hartmann looks askance even on sensuous pleasures. “ In 
the case of the amateur,” says Mr. Saltus, “ the pleasure of lis- 
tening to good music, of seeing a fine actor, or of looking at 
works of art, is undoubtedly the one that causes the least 


. amount of inconvenience, and yet Hartmann is not to be 


blamed for noting that even this pleasure is seldom unalloyed. 
In the first place there is the bother of going to the picture 
gallery ; then there is the bad air and hubbub in the theater ; 
after this comes the danger of catching cold, of being run into 
or annoyed in a dozen different ways, and especially the fatigue 
of watching and listening.” Is such pitiful and trivial reason- 
ing philosophic discussion? It is rather the puling of a whining 
child. It gives usa warrant to claim that pessimism is self- 
deceived whether consciously or not. The basis of such practical 
pessimism as this is surely—not, that there is no happiness but 
that the pessimist resolves not to see happiness. Not that 
human happiness is an illusion, but that the pessimist has put 
out his own eyes. 

So far I have endeavored to give some insight into the pro- 
fession of scientific pessimism, being fortunate in so clear 
and frank an expounder as Mr. Saltus, and also to touch lightly 
upon the surface practice and precept of the two great philoso- 
phers whose name and works are the modern authority of the 
theory. I wish now to treat briefly of the fallacies that under- 
lie the pessimistic philosophy, stated, or inferred in the defini- 
tion given by Mr. Saltus, and further illustrated, I trust, by 
what I have already written. 
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I quote again the frank avowal of the American disciple, 
“Broadly stated, scientific pessimism in its most advanced 
form, rests on a denial that happiness in any form, ever has 
been or ever will be obtained, either by the individual as a unit, 
or by the world as a whole.” 

This conclusion is reached because life is not a “ pleasant 
gift,” but a “ duty which must be performed by sheer force of 
labor.” 

It seems to me that the pessimist who despairs of happiness 
because life involves duty and labor has an utterly fallacious 
conception of happiness itself. He practically declares that the 
object of life is pleasure-getting for the senses, and that because 
pleasure is tempered by effort, therefore there can be no happi- 
ness. But healthy men and women take issue at once with 
such a theory of life. Duty and labor are not curses to human 
nature. Duty offers the noblest incentive to living. Labor 
affords the means by which life is tolerable. There are often 
disagreeable duties and ill-rewarded labor, but even ordinary 
men and women who are not philosophers, perceive that duty 
for duty’s sake, and labor for labor’s sake are a joy and happi- 
ness in themselves—are rewards in themselves, apart from any 
material result that may accrue from them. Is life a failure be 
cause it holds sorrow, ill health, poverty, misery, for some or all ? 
Is life an evil thing because nothing worth while is gained in it 
save at the cost of effort or sacrifice? Leave out this “ sheer 
force of labor” at which the pessimist complains so bitterly. 
Let it be possible for men to have just these necessaries—even 
the pessimist would need them—food, clothing, and shelter, 
without labor. What would result? Civilization would die 
out. Its afterglow would illumine the world for long, but in 
the end barbarism. It may be a very humiliating fact for the 
culture of these days to face, but it is undeniably true, that the 
spur of modern civilization is primarily, the demand of the 
stomach to be filled, and the skin to be sheltered. Lay aside 
the necessity of toil, and we would shortly be in need of mis- 
sionaries from Macaulay’s New Zealander, who had stopped en 
route, perhaps, to make his prophetic sketch. Work, effort, 
struggle, material and mental, form the very cement of society. 

The South Sea Islanders, in a state of nature, untouched by 
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the influences of missionary or trader, were exponents of this 
ideal civilization of pessimism, as they were not living lives of 
duty, performed by sheer force of labor. Would Mr. Saltus 
accept the South Sea Islander as a type of true happiness / 

The pessimist makes thus a very serious mistake, from a 
material point of view, in putting out of court the present con- 
ditions of human life. But it goes without saying to the unin- 
itiated five-sixths of humanity, that he makes also a very griev- 
ous moral mistake. Granted that life is not a pleasant gift, but 
is a duty involving labor and sacrifice. Even from the lowest 
earthly point of view, is sense-pleasure the highest pinnacle of 
human effort? Does he the best for Aimse/f even—self being 
the pessimistic divinity—who grovels in the valley inhaling its 
miasmatic mist—or he who by sheer labor climbs the moun- 
tain side, and bathes in the sunlight and warmth. Granted 
that you and I may never be happy, as the pessimist counts 
happiness—happy in the pleasant gift of a life that has no 
badly ventilated theatres, and revelling in galleries of the old 
masters brought to our doors, without the bother of going forth 
to visit them. Is there not something better for the possessor 
of a moral nature, even on earth, and involving no future possi- 
bilities at all, than a life of titillating the senses? In other 
words, is not that life which is on a higher plane than can be 
measured by sensual pleasures, selfish gratification, or reduc- 
tion to the zero of indifference, is not that the better choice of 
manhood or womanhood, not to use the adjective of Christian 
at all. Is life, which is merely a pleasant gift, worth living at 
all? Blot out the result of lives of duty and effort and sacri- 
fice. Would even the pessimist find it a happy world’ If we 
concede that the world was intended as a play house, that the 
human race was created to lead a butterfly existence—then it 
is the worst of all possible worlds—a failure, a mockery, and a 
sham. But if the world is a workshop, and men workers—if 
an infinite purpose is being accomplished through men and the 
world, by the Architect of both, then life is not only worth liv- 
ing indeed, but worth living because it is a duty performed by 





sheer force of labor. 
So much for the pessimist’s conception of life and happiness. 
The one is a mistake, and the other an illusion! He reaches 
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his sorrowful conclusion by following another zgnis fatuus. 
When he condescends to deal with the facts of life about him, 
3 he does so not as a truth seeker, but as a fault finder. Wesawa 
moment ago, in what pitiful twaddle he indulges concerning 
the minor annoyances of even material pleasure. It is not too 
much to say that the professional pessimist, in pursuit of his 
, theory, uses a microscrope for the blemishes of to-day, and a 
' telescope for evils so far beyond a practical connection with 
this present life, that he is forced to summon artificial aid for 
their discovery. In violence of all philosophic calmness, and 
unprejudiced observations, the pessimist spends all his exer- 
tions upon the confessed evils of mankind, and blemishes of 
: the world. Nobody disputes that both exist. No one claims 
perfection. Very high authority uttered the sentence, “in the 
world ye shall have tribulation.” We grant it. But while ad- 
: mitting, we protest, not as a theory, but as an experience, that 
life is a good, virtue is a practice, happiness is a fact. But the 
scientific pessimist turns his eyes away from the light, and 
roams through the dark recesses. He uncovers the festering 
sores, and points out the diseased spots. He dwells upon dis- 
honor and weakness, failure and falsehood. A beam of sun- 
light falling across his path is not a messenger of life, it is a 
thing in which he discoveres specks floating, and dust arising. 
And why? Not to alleviate misery, but to glory in it—to 
teach men to loath themselves and to despise their neighbors. 
To analyze horrors, to elevate the self-disgust of an hour, or a 
generation, into a science, and to prove that despair and hope- 
lessness are the true solution of the problem of life. And this 
he persists in for some inscrutable reason, in spite of the pro- 
test of facts, which he will not consider. What he has written, 
he has written. In spite even of the intuition that he is build- 
ing a house of cards, for as Mr. Saltus says, with sublime infal- 
libility, “in spite of vagaries [an admission which seems to me 
significant of conscious defeat], pessimism as expounded by 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann possesses a real and enduring 
value, which is difficult to take away.” 
Surely, if Mr. Saltus is a true prophet, God the Father made 
a mistake in creating the world, God the Son failed in redeem- 
ing it, and God the Holy Ghost is a will-o’-the wisp, instead of 
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a spirit guiding into all truth. This is pessimism in its last 
analysis. Not a pretty sentiment for the pleasure of those 
who find joy in nursing a secret grief, but the negation of God, 
and a denial that this is God’s world. 

Pessimism is finally convicted, however, out of its own 
mouth, especially by the ingenuous articulations of Mr. Saltus. 
When it reaches by fallacious conceptions, and partisan plead- 
ing, the conclusion of the whole matter that happiness never 
was, is not now, and never will be reached—and presents that 
as the corner-stone of its scientific philosophy, it gives into 
man’s hand a test to show forth its amazing falsity. 

For men have been happy, are now happy, and arguing 
from experience, always will be happy. Not every man, every- 
where, at all times,—but happiness has, does, and will exist. 
When confronted, however, by the amazed testimony of this 
generation for instance—the pessimist is by no means con- 
fused. He settles the matter ex cathedra, by declaring that 
our happiness is not real, that it is an illusion. 

Very good, the pessimistic philosopher, distinctly disap- 
proving of this world on general grounds, and all that is in it, 
save the one-sixth remnant, admits grudgingly that we may have 
the semblance of happiness, even in this miserable planet. I 
believe that when I am happy, I am really happy. I have all 
the symptoms and bear all the fruits. I am not, to my mind, 
the victim of an unphilosophic imagination, which ought to 
know better. But if the pessimist persists that it is only an 
illusion my answer is still a perfectly.simple and fairone. An 
illusion or semblance that answers every purpose of the reality, 
is to me the same as the reality. If my daily food has all the 
qualities necessary to sustain and nourish life,—it is little to 
me what it may be called real, or illusory. It does the work of 
bread for me; to me, therefore, it is bread. So with happiness, 
although the illustration is not, perhaps, a perfectly symmetri- 
calone. Let the happiness we experience, and which we enjoy 
be called illusion if the pessimist will. It answers every pur- 
pose of that by which name we call it. It must be wiser to 

think we are happy, and to enjoy our illusion, to see some good 
in all the evil by which we are surrounded, than to search like 
a vulture for the carrion evil everywhere. 
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Merely as a philosophy of life—as a means of attaining the 
mental content which pessimism decides to be a good—the 
faith of a Christian man is infinitely more helpful than the 
wail of the pessimist. From the standpoint of the philoso- 
pher, who could say as Hartmann, that “ the universe is nothing 
but will, rending itself in eternal self-partition and unending 
torment ’—from such an atheistic and despairing point of 
view as that even, the belief or even hope that the finger of 
Omnipotence is on the pulse of the universe, regulating its 
fevered and eecentric throbs—that a Designer is weaving a pat- 
tern out of what seems an intricate and tangled snarl—this, as a 
practical, every-day philosophy to live by, is better than the 
hopeless outlook of self-partition and unending torment. 

We can but admit, I say again, that there are evils in this life 
of ours. Schopenhauer and Hartmann are not original in dress- 
ing up that fact. We grant that there is cause for grave 
apprehension many times in the crises of individual, and 
national history. There is much of hollowness and pretense, 
Dead Sea fruit glitters and turns to ashes in our grasp. Not 
once in a lifetime, but many times we are face to face with in- 
tricate puzzles, and are ready to sink under wearisome burdens. 
If this were all there would be superficial facts enough for a 
gospel of despair. But it is not all, even in this life it is not 
all. The believer in God cannot be a pessimist. He believes 
that in spite of the imperfection grafted upon the original stock 
which was the image of God, yet as God looking once upon 
His handiwork in the morning of creation saw that it was 
good, so shall He pronounce again, when in the end the Son 
giveth all things up, His divine work of redemption com- 
pleted, into the Father’s hands—that God may be all in all. 
He believes that all things evil and false are in their very 
nature temporary ; that the germ of possible good is implanted 


as firmly in men as the roots of the everlasting hills are em- 
bedded in the earth—nay, even more, for when these are rolled 
up as ascroll and melt with fervent heat, the life of good is 
nowhere hurt, but lives and will live forever. The fair Hope 
angel which sprang to full power and beauty from the opened 
sepulchre of the Risen Christ broods yet in fertile quiet over 
the hearts of those whose stay is made on Him. The prophet 
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of that Christ looks forward to that unrevealed yet pregnant 
future, with untroubled eyes, in the midst of trouble. Failure 
and defeat and sorrow—these have been and will be. In 
hardened blindness the gospel of despair exclaims— 


The golden age was ended long ago, 
The songs are sung and greatness is no more. 
What themes are left to set our hearts aglow ? 
And make anew the fiery tongues of yore. 
Far from its source the stream of life runs low, 
In weedy shallows on a barren shore— 


In a high and noble antiphon, the prophet of the Christ re- 


plies : 
A broader world, a higher life we know, 
Our great ideals higher yet arise 
And over all our quickened fancies throw 
A shining halo of transcendent dyes, 
Old suns have set, another sunrise glows 
In golden promise over clearer skies. 


BEVERLEY E. WARNER. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE CLUB. 


May 1!th. A paper was read by Mr. A. F. Gates on “ Manu- 
factures in the U.S. in 1789.” The material for an account of the 
condition of manufactures at that time is very meagre and is 
furnished mainly by the papers and magazines of that date. 

During the Revolutionary war manufactures had been devel- 
oped in certain lines of industry, and on the other hand many 
enterprises had been entirely ruined. Immediately after the war, 
what was termed at that time “the importation frenzy” set in. 
Foreign goods became the fashion in American markets. Our 
importations far exceeded our exports. The manufacturing indus- 
tries of the United States for three or four years after the war 
were in a chaotic state. 

The condition of our manufactures in 1789 presents a striking 
contrast to that of a few years before. In every direction the 
industry of the people had been stimulated towards manufactures, 
Societies had been formed in most of the States to organize capi- 
tal to engage in manufactures, to collect and disseminate useful 
information in regard to them, and to confer premiums and offer 
bounties as encouragement to skilled labor. The rapid growth 
of manufacturing was the subject of remark and of surprise to all 
who traveled through the United States at this time. Skilled 
laborers, mechanics, and tradesmen were emigrating in large 
numbers to America and introducing the machinery then in use 
in the Old World. In many of the important industries like iron, 
glass, paper, boots and shoes, and many branches of the woolen 
and cotton manufactures we were competing successfully with 
England and the continent. Mill-privileges were being rapidly 
utilized and factories built. Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
were the foremost manufacturing States. There was also a large 
and increasing amount of household manufacturing. This was 
not confined to New England but was extensively engaged in by 
rich and poor throughout the Union, 
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“THE FENCE.” 


The Corporation of Yale have decided that the new building 
for recitation rooms, which a generous friend of the University has 
authorized them to put up this summer, shall be located at the 
junction of College and Chapel Streets, so as to form the southeast 
corner of the quadrangle which is already so near completion. 
Highly gratifying as the announcement had been to all the friends 
of the University that this building, so much needed, was to be 
at once built, the fears of the students were awakened lest its 
erection might shut them out from the “fence” that for some 
years past has been their popular gathering place in the hours not 
devoted to study. Their alarm was shared by many of the 
younger graduates, whose memories of their college days were 
associated with life-long friendships formed there under the elms. 
The conflict which in consequence arose between “sentiment” and 
** business ” is so happily explained by a writer in one of the New 
Haven daily papers—the Morning News—that we take the lib- 
erty of transferring the paragraph to these pages, that the alumni 
in their wide dispersion may have an opportunity of reading it. 
It needs scarcely be added that there can be no question that with 
the changes that have become necessary, some other gathering 
place will be speedily found which will serve all the social wants 
of the students even better than the old “ fence.” 


“SENTIMENT U8, BUSINESS. 
“The attachment which the Yale students feel for the old fence 
is a natural one. To the students as well as to the younger and 
even some of the older alumni, the fence does not mean simply a 
common-place barrier to separate the college grounds from the 
street. It is a kind of a club; it is a general meeting place where 
friendships are formed in college, and old associations renewed by 
the graduates who return to their class meetings. It is only 
natural, therefore, that the proposition to erect a building on the 
corner of Chapel and College Streets,—even though the building 
may be thirty feet from the sidewalk, and therefore not interfer- 
ing with the fence proper in the least,—should arouse at once a 
feeling of regret on the part of the students. 
“The question which the Corporation has to decide is, however, 
a business question and not a sentimental one. The plan of re- 
building the college in the shape of a quadrangle was conceived 
over twenty years ago, and the very site on which it is now pro- 
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posed to place the new building was at one time set apart for the 
use of the Peabody Museum. The objection of the students ap- 
plies, of course, to any building erected upon that corner. To 
comply with their wishes, therefore, would involve a sudden 
change in a plan which has been consistently adhered to for more 
than twenty years, and would result in disfiguring the campus by 
rendering ragged and incomplete its most prominent corner. It 
may be that the original plan was badly conceived, but inasmuch 
as eight expensive buildings have already been put up in accord- 
ance with it, it is evident that the question is no longer an open 
one. The plan cannot be changed now. It must be either com- 
pleted as originally intended or left incomplete. 

“There is, however, another consideration which the Corporation 
cannot afford to disregard, and which is even more important. 
The space upon the campus is limited. The ground is valuable. 
To leave the corner free from encumbrance in accordance with 
the wishes expressed’ by the students and some of the alumni 
would involve sacrificing a frontage of at least 100 feet on Chapel 
Street and 200 feet on College Street. This plot of ground alone 
is probably worth from $50,000 to $75,000. The question that 
the Corporation therefore has to face is, can Yale College, in the 
present condition of its finances, afford to use a $75,000 lot for a 
$10 fence? Or, to put the matter in the most favorable light, can 
it afford to sacrifice such a lot for the benefit of whatever senti- 
ment may attach to the fence? Some enthusiasts have proposed 
to raise $125,000 in order, as it were, to buy off the generous donor, 
and to have the building erected on a different site. They do not 
seem to see that even were this as easily done as is assumed, 
$125,000 would not beenough. They would be obliged to provide 
not only the building, but also the site; and in order to make it 
possible for the Corporation, without financial loss, to accept such 
a change, it would be necessary to raise at least $200,000. Grant- 
ing all that has been claimed in favor of the social advantages of 
the fence, the Corporation, who are in charge of the business 
interests of the college, are obliged to meet this question fairly 
and to ask themselves whether the college is rich enough to pay 
such a large sum for sentiment. 

“ The students and the alumni may therefore as well face the in- 
evitable at once. The college grounds being limited and the uni- 
versity being committed to the quadrangle plan, the ultimate 
occupation of the Chapel Street corner is inevitable. The fence 
may not under these circumstances be as popular a rendezvous as 
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it has been hitherto, but that the “ manly democracy ” of Yale is 
dependent upon any such material support we do not for an in- 
stant believe. In fact, we venture to predict that, when the quad- 
rangle is once completed, the old buildings in the center torn 
down, and their places occupied by a beautiful lawn and shady 
trees, the students of future generations who sit in that academic 
enclosure and sing their songs and smoke their cigars and form 
their friendships under the sweet influences of old Yale, will won- 
der that their predecessors of ten or twenty years back could ever 
have thought it such a privilege to sit on a dusty street, with 
horse cars passing every few minutes, and bootblacks and news- 
boys hovering about in search of business. 

“ The transition from one period to another is, of course, always 
hard. It would not be to the credit of Yale men if they accepted 
it without a thrill of regret. But the transition is sure to come, 
and it is the part of sensible men to accept the inevitable in a 
manly way, and to hasten rather than to retard the movement. 
The more quickly the change is effected, the shorter will be the 
pain of making the change. 

*<It is therefore the part of wisdom, to say nothing of gratitude, 
to offer every encouragement possible to benefactors who are as 
generous as the unknown donor of the new building, in order that 
the transition period may be made as short as possible, and that 
our regret at the loss of the fence may be speedily compensated 
by the beauties of the completed quadrangle.” 


The writer in the Morning News refers to the peculiar “ senti- 
ment” with which the “fence” is regarded by Yale students. 
Probably, in all colleges, there are numberless places and customs 
and things which are the object of a somewhat similar “ senti- 
ment.” In the eyes of the undergraduates, and graduates also, 
these all have an importance that can hardly be understood by 
anyone who has not himself been one of their number. But there 
is a reason why this feeling at Yale is specially strong. The col- 
lege community is unique. In other colleges, even in the oldest, 
the students to a large extent come from the immediate vicinity, 
so that the majority of them have their homes within a few miles 
of their college rooms. But it is very different at Yale. <A large 
proportion even of the students who are put down on the Univer- 
sity catalogue as having their homes in New Haven, have really 
come from other and often distant parts of the country. Their 
parents have come with them, and have made a home for them in 
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the town while they are pursuing their studies in the college. 
But whether these students are counted as from Connecticut or 
not is a small matter and makes no appreciable difference; for it 
has always been true that a very large majority of the whole 
body have come from outside of the limits of the State. To such 
an extent has Yale always drawn its students from all parts of 
the United States, that it has been known for a hundred years as 
more distinctively a national college than any other. There has 
been no time when any considerable section of the whole country 
has long been unrepresented on the college “Green.” Even when 
the college was founded, nearly two hundred years ago, one of 
the special objects proposed was to furnish the higher education 
for the youth of the colonies to the west and south, that they 
might be “ fitted for the State and the Church.” 

We refer to this fact with regard to the students at New Haven 
because it has been the cause of some marked and important 
peculiarities. The students not being able to go bome every few 
weeks, and not expecting to go, have been compelled to depend 
upon themselves for society more completely than the students in 
any other college. This is the reason that the “fence” and other 
places of resort have been so highly valued. When the writer of 
these lines was in college, there were always students who never 
expected to go home during their whole academic course. A 
large number went home only two or three times. Classmates 
thus living together for years, with so few interruptions, and 
meeting in so many places of common resort, form friendships 
which give rise to an esprit de corps among the whole body of 
students which is probably not paralleled among so large a body 
of men outside of the army and navy. This is the explanation of 
what is so often said of Yale students, that they “ always pull 
together.” 

Another result of the fact that the Yale students come from 
every part of the country, and are so intimately associated in col- 
lege, has been that the spirit among them is thoroughly American 
and democratic. There is probably no one thing that Yale 
students are more proud of then the fact that on the college 
“Green” a student is estimated for what he is asa man. In the 
whole college community, manhood, ability, character, are con- 
sidered as the great things. Mr. Henry Holt, in an Article in this 
Review for last March, speaking of the college, gives expression 
to what probably every Yale graduate will at once recognize as 
true. He says: “The traditions of the college are of respect for 
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learning, but they are of respect for manhood first.” He adds, 
Yale is “ the one place of all I ever knew where a man’s accidents, 
however brilliant, are subordinated to his essentials, however 
sober—the one place where the democratic phrases of Burns and 
Jefferson are facts.” The writer has been often told by rich 
students, and poor students too, that it is considered by all as the 
glory of Yale that a poor student has as good a chance of obtain- 
ing any and every honor within the gift of the student community 





as a rich one. 

That Yale has a reputation for being thoroughly American and 
democratic in spirit was amusingly illustrated in the hearing of 
the writer within the present week. In a neighboring city, a 
student was heard depreciating Yale as a place where “any one 
can get on.” When questioned as to his meaning, he said that 
“a student at Yale who has no money is just as much thought of 
as one who is rich.” He added, the college that I belong to is 
“just like the world.” ‘It is a world in itself, and a man to be 
anybody has got to be rich.” The suggestion was timidly made 
that “character and ability ought to count as of some import- 
ance.” Thereply was: “That may beso at Yale—which is only 
a large boarding school, where men have to go to recitations and 
study like grinds—but in the world it is money that makes the 
man, and our college is just lke the world.” When asked what 
a “grind” was, the answer was “a ‘grind’ is a ‘jay’ ”—with 
which lucid definition the conversation was closed. 

It is indeed true that at Yale, students do have to study, and do 
have numberless daily duties to attend to, and at regularly recur- 
ring hours, as most other people have to do in the ‘ world,” 
According to the Yale theory, this is considered the best prepara- 
tion for the “ world.” But as long as the students come in such 
numbers from north, east, south, and west—as long as the 
students of no one city or no one State predominate—as long as 
money makes no privileged class—as long as the “ manly democ- 
racy” of Yale meet face to face in their numerous places of public 
resort, in which a man is considered to be “ a man for all that,”— 
whatever deficiencies there may be among those who remain long 
enongh “under the elms” to drink in the spirit of the place, it 
will certainly continue to be true that there is no provincialism 
and no snobbery. Yale will ever be thoroughly American and 
democratic. 

The fence must go, but Yale students will have no difficulty in 
finding even a better place for all those social gatherings which, 
after all, play no unimportant part in the general make up of a 
man’s education. 


3 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Earty Lire or Samuet Rocers.* — The poet, whose early 
years are here described, is perhaps the most conspicuous exam- 
ple in modern times of what may be done in literature by one 
whose genius has never been stimulated by the need of providing 
for the necessities of life. At the age of thirty, his father died 
and left him an ample fortune. At forty, he established himself 
in a house in St. James’s Place, London, which he enriched with 
the choicest treasures of art; and in which, for fifty years, 
he entertained his friends with princely hospitality. Rogers’s 
“breakfasts” were famous among literary men the world over. 
This volume carries the life of the poet only to his removal in 
1803 to his “new house” in St. James’s Place. Another volume 
is to follow. 

Samuel Rogers was of distinguished Puritan ancestry, and the 
reader is supplied with ample material for studying the kind of 
life which was common in England in the eighteenth century 
among the descendants of the men who were in sympathy with 
our New England ancestors before they left their native land in 
the seventeenth century. The English historian Green says, that 
“home, as we conceive it now, was the creation of the Puritan.” 
In this book we have an illustration of what he means. As the 
progress of civilization is studied broadly, it is now seen that one 
result which followed the taking of the Bible as a daily rule of 
life by our Puritan ancestors was “to give a new tenderness and 
refinement to the common family affections.” Green says that 
the result was that “a higher conception of duty colored men’s 
daily actions.” The Anglo-Saxon character, as seen in history 
for the centuries before, was a coarse one. It is so now. It is 
to the influence of the Bible that the superior “gentleness” of 
the American character to-day is to be ascribed, to which scores 
of English travelers have directed attention. A similar “ gentle- 
ness” is to be found among the descendants of the Puritans who 


* The Early Life of Samuel Rogers. By P. W. CLAYDEN. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 12mo, pp. 405. 
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remained in England. The charming letters of the mother of 
Rogers to his father, with their self-revelations of character, and 
their descriptions of family life, when Mr. Rogers was absent 
from home, are almost the duplicates of letters which were 
written in this country at the same period, and which are still 
preserved in so many families, giving glimpses of life in our 
American homes. Samuel Rogers says: “I was taught by my 
mother to be tenderly kind towards the meanest thing, and 
however people may laugh I sometimes very carefully put a stray 
wasp out of my window.” 

One of the noticeable chapters describes the celebrated Dr. 
Price, the clergyman whose church the family attended. This is 
the Dr. Price who became so famous in England for his defence 
of the American colonies on the breaking out of our Revolution. 
In a few months, nearly sixty thousand copies of his book were 
sold, and the Corporation of London presented him with the 
freedom of the city in a gold box in “testimony of their appro- 
bation of his principles, and of the high sense they entertained 
of his observations on the justice and policy of the war with 
America.” Dr. Price was a great favorite of the children in the 
Rogers family. He played games with them. He delighted 
them with his telescope, his microscope, and his electrical ma- 
chine. He often spent the evening in the family, and the chil- 
dren never forgot the impression his conversation made upon 
them. In after years, Rogers said, “‘ He would talk and read 
the Bible to us, till he sent us to bed in a frame of mind as 
heavenly as his own.” His conscientiousness and benevolence 
are exemplified by many anecdotes, one of which we will transfer 
to these pages. “In a field near his house, he once saw some 
larks struggling in the nets in which they had just been caught. 
He cut the net and set them free, but reflecting on the loss he had 
thereby caused to some unknown person, returned and deposited 
some money on the spot.” On another occasion, as he was taking 
a walk, he “remembered that he had seen a beetle on its back, 
and he returned through several fields, found it, and set it on its 
legs.” Dr. Price’s generous defence of America occasioned him 
much annoyance and he received so many anonymous letters 
threatening his life that he felt obliged to give up his correspond- 
ence with Dr. Franklin, on the ground that “ prudence required 
him to be extremely cautious.” 

It is interesting to find among the “early recollections” of 
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Samuel Rogers one relating to the first tidings of the outbreak of 
hostilities in our Revolution. The father, one evening, “ after 
reading from the Bible at family prayers, explained to the child- 
ren the cause of the rebellion in America, and told them that 
England was in the wrong, and it was not right to wish that 
the Americans should be conquered.” When the news of the 
battle of Lexington reached Enyland, his father put on mourning; 
on being asked if he had lost a friend he answered that he “ had 
lost several friends—in New England.” We are also informed 
that the Recorder of London put on mourning for the same event; 
and Granville Sharp gave up his place in the Ordinance office, be- 
cause he did not think it right to ship stores and munitions of 
war which might be used to put down self-government in the 
American colonies. 

Educated with such views Rogers naturally felt great sympa- 
thy for the French on the breaking out of the Revolution of 1789. 
The people of England rejoiced in the destruction of the Bastile 
almost as much as the people of France. It was regarded by 
English Liberals as the formal entry of France on the career of 
constitutional government ; as the proclamation of a new era in 
T which the old Whig toast of “Civil and religious liberty all the 
world over” should have its complete realization. Rogers went 
over to Paris himself to see the dawn of the new era, and his let- 
ters and journals which are given at length will always have a 
special value for the light they throw on this era of French history. 
He went over again in 1802, after the Peace of Amiens, and we 
have another series of letters from Paris of real historical value. 

The volume contains also a large number of letters describing 
excursions that he made in distant parts of England, Scotland, and 
Wales. In 1789, he made an extensive tour of the “ Lake Coun- 
try,” and ascended Skiddaw with the celebrated botanist, Dr. 
Coyte of Ipswich. 

All who read this charming book will be eager for the ap- 
pearance of the additional volume which is promised. 

WILLIAM L, KINGSLEY. 


Sanrorp’s History or Connecticut.*—The people of each of 
. the States of the Union owe it as a duty to the men who were its 
founders that the story of what they did should be taught to 
every child who grows up in the enjoyment of the privileges 

* A History of Connecticut. By Exias B, SANFORD. 12mo, pp. 381. S. S. 
Scranton & Co., Hartford. 
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which were obtained by their self-sacrificing labors. Especially 
is this true in the case of all the older States, among which no 
one has a more honorable and more interesting history than Con- 
necticut. This history has never been properly appreciated. The 
early settlers, as Professor Dexter has shown, made a point of 
avoiding notoriety and of saying as little as possible about the 
political privileges which they enjoyed. They carefully abstained 
from making statements as to the wealth, the prosperity, the 
resources, or even the number of the inhabitants of the colony. 
The policy which they steadily followed was to attract as little 
of the attention of the English government as possible. 

Connecticut was really the birthplace of American democracy. 
Its constitution of 1638 was the first really democratic written 
constitution which went into operation on the continent. Under 
it a race of public men was bred up who thoroughly understood 
the working of constitutional government, and it is now generally 
conceded that under the lead of Johnson, Sherman, and Ells- 
worth, the constitution of the United States itself was “ merely 
the grafting of the Connecticut system on the stock of the old 
Confederation.” No one of the old colonies showed more public 
spirit. There is no one whose military record is more honorable. 
During the first century and a half, it may be said that its 
people were almost brought up on gunpowder, so constantly were 
Connecticut men out of the colony in actual service. No State 
has done more for education. 

The book that Mr. Sanford has prepared for use in the public 
schools is admirably fitted to be a text-book. It is provided with 
a large number of illustrations, admirably selected. There is a 
good index. In fact, the book is so attractive that it is to be 
hoped it may find a place in every family in the State. 


Dr. Suiry’s Donettan Lecrures.*—This book comprises the 
Donellan Lectures by Dr. Smith, for 1884-5, at the Dublin Uni- 
versity. The aim of the lecturer is to show the analogy that 
exists between our knowledge of man and our knowledge of 
God. We know God by the same processes of thought, as those 
by which we know ourselves. The argument is somewhat like 
that of Drummond in “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 
He shows the force of the analogy between the principles which 


* Man’s Knowledge of Man and of God. By RicHARD TRAVERS Smit, D.D. 
(MacMillan & Co. London and New York.) 
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control human nature, and those which we judge must exist in 
God, who made human nature what it is. When we assert our 
belief in the personality of man, we show ourselves capable of 
holding the idea of the personality of God, since there is a nec- 
essary analogy between the two ideas. There are no greater diffi- 
culties involved in the latter notion than in the former; indeed 
we cannot escape the perplexities into which the former drives us, 
unless we “ follow that knowledge out into thai divine sphere to 
which its analogies lead us.” 

Our idea of personality does not arise from a perception of 
man’s physical organization, nor even from knowledge of his 
intelligence, but in our self-consciousness, which attribute we then 
ascribe toall other men. Self-knowledge includes the perception of 
ourselves as objectively filling a place in the world, having a 
history, and foreseeing a future, and also the consciousness of self- 
identity in the midst of all possible changes of environment. Dr. 
Smith maintains, that self cannot be directly known as a subject, 
though our “ Understanding is quite equal to seeing that the ‘1’ 
is something different from the act of thinking and that this 
appears from the very words, ‘I think.’” In other words; we 
know that the subject exists. Another content of self-conscious- 
ness is the will; “the working power of the Self,” and which 
like the Self transcends thought. 

We cannot have a consciousness of the personality of other 
men. Our knowledge of their personality comes from other 
sources. It is the result of a mysterious instinct, a super-sensi- 
ble element of which it can furnish no account to itself. The 
personality of man, is given to the mind as a datum which it 
must accept. Having premised thus as to man’s personality, the 
latter half of the volume aims to show how we know God 
through self knowledge. The mystery of personal life points to 
further mystery. Belief in the supernatural is a necessity. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Spencer, the worship of human spirits is the germ 
from which religion has developed; and this idea, Dr. Smith 
suggests, confirms his thought that we reach the notion of God 
through the idea of the personality of man. Our personality 
could not have originated in something Impersonal ; consciousness 
is not the product of Unconsciousness. Conscience suggests re- 
sponsibility, and implies a superior power behind it. “ Our moral 
nature demands a moral God.” The power of the human will to 
modify the operation of the laws of nature, intimates the ex- 
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istence of an Omnipotent Will, the Author of Nature. The 
longing after personal communion, not finding full satisfaction in 
anything human, leads to faith in a Personality who is Love, 
“The same want of the human soul which leads it through nature 
to man, leads it through man to God.” 

We cannot understand the mystery of the Divine Personality ; 
we cannot understand the mystery even of human personality ; 
nevertheless we may have communion with God as a person, and 
this is the essence of all religion. Human personality always 
implies the relations of father, brother, friend; and we are thereby 
compelled to think of the Divine Personality as manifest in the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; a mystery indeed, but 
sufficiently known so that in communion with the Trinity every 
moral and spiritual need of the soul of man is fully satisfied. 

These lectures of Dr. Smith have special merit, as a fresh, lucid, 
and popular presentation of this question which is undoubtedly of 
great importance in the study of philosophy and theology. 

M. G. BULLOCK. 


Come Ye Aparr.*—This book is a calendar for devotional 
reading. At the top of each page is a verse of Scripture, and the 
texts chosen are made to cover the earthly life of our Lord. The 
readings which follow each text are intended to be neither exe- 
getical nor expository, but practical and promotive of a devotional 
spirit. They are exceedingly full of suggestions to duty, and 
encouragements to a holy life. It is a good book to take into 
one’s “inner chamber” as a help to devout meditation upon the 
words of our Saviour. 


Lignts AND SHapows or Human Lire.t—This is also a book 
of devotion. Mr. Philip (who is a minister in the Free Church of 
Scotland) is known to readers of devotional works, as the author 
of “ Earth’s Care and Heaven’s Cure,” also “ Earth’s Work and 
Heaven’s Rest.” This new volume is his best. Its style is robust 
and manly, and at the same time spiritual and devout. Many of 
the sentences flash with the beauty of a crystal. It abounds with 
striking metaphors drawn from nature and art. An enumeration 


* Come Ye Apart. Daily Morning Readings in the Life of Christ. By Rev. J. 
R. Mituer, D.D. (Robert Carter & Brothers.) 

+ Lights and Shadows of Human Life. By Rev. Joun Puiuip, M.A. (Robert 
Carter & Brothers.) 
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of the topics embraced in the book will suggest how practically 
devout it is. There are chapters severally on the Source, the 
Sweetness, the Problems, the Burdens, the Compensations, the 
School, the Value, the End, the Sequel, and the Crown of Life. 
The author declares that his chief design has been to show what 
a magnificent gift life is, and to what noble account it may be 
turned. He has done his work well. 


StrepMan’s “ VictoRIAN Poets” is so well and favorably known 
that any praise of it will be but repetition. With its companion 
volume, “‘ Poets of America,” it is an example of a very high, if 
not the highest kind of criticism. While giving the best studies 
of individuals and schools, it yet goes beyond the individual and 
school and treats the art of poetry in the most comprehensive 
way. It suggests to us that as modern historians have made a 
vast improvement in the writing of State history, in a somewhat 
similar way Mr. Stedman has improved on former methods of 
criticism. As luck will have it, thirteen years after its first ap- 
pearance, it is the thirteenth edition which now in an enlarged 
form is brought out in Victoria’s year of jubilee. It is an encour- 
aging sign of the times when the reading public takes one edition 
each year of so noble a study of a subject so elevated. It plainly 
indicates what so many question, but what Mr, Stedman never 
questions, that good and true poetry is sure of appreciation 


always. 


MipsuMMER Nieut’s Dream: Variant Epition.t—The reader 
at first may expect that this Variant Edition is similar to one of 
Mr. Furness’s Variorum Editions, but the former contains but few 
notes of general criticism, to which about two-thirds of the Var- 
iorum Edition are devoted. The Variant aims only to give a 
“Facsimile reprint of the text of the first folio, 1623, with foot- 
notes giving every variant in spelling and punctuation occurring 
in the two quartos of 1600, according to the perfect copies in the 
Barton Collection, Boston Public Library,” and “every variation 


* Victorian Poets. Revised and extended by a supplementary chapter, to the 
Fiftieth Year of the Period under Revision; by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. Price $2.25. 

+A Midsommer Nights Dreame: Variant Edition; with introduction and notes 
by Henry Jounson. Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price 
$1.00. 
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from the texts of Fisher, Roberts, and the Folio which the Cam- 
bridge, Globe, Clarendon Press, Delius, Rolfe, Hudson, and 
White editions agree in adopting.” Of the work in the Variorum 
edition which may be compared with this Dr. Furness says: “ It 
may well be conceived that no part of my labor is more onerous 
than this of collation; for which there is so little to show, and at 
which I do not suppose that one reader in a hundred, or in five 
hundred, ever even as much as glances. But the work has to be 
done.” The Variorum is intended for the highest classes of 
Shaksperian students. The Variant, though it will be highly 
prized by advanced students, would be most useful for the very 
beginners in the serious study of Shakspere, in leading them to 
a critical discussion of what Shakspere really wrote. For such 
use it is perhaps as good as anything could well be, and its judi- 
cious freedom from notes which would partly defeat this purpose 


is a good feature. 


Tue Unirep States oF YESTERDAY AND OF To0-MoRROW.*— 
In this volume Dr. Barrows has collected fourteen essays of con- 
siderable interest. Several of them are very instructive studies 
in our geography, among which may be mentioned with particu- 
lar commendation the one entitled ‘“‘ The Great American Desert.” 
It traces the history of that mythical region from its original ap- 
pearance in geographies, when its dimensions embraced a large part 
of the country between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, 
down to its almost complete disappearance from descriptions of the 
Western country. “Ancient Chicago” is an interesting picture of 
the early life of that great city. The essays on “Lynch Law,” 
“The Railway System of the West,” “ Wild Life on the Border,” 
give abundant testimony of Dr. Barrows’ wide familiarity with 
the geography, history, and social life of the West. His intro- 
ductory chapter on “ How Large is the West,” applies the arith- 
metical method made so familiar in “Our Country,” by which 
one tells how big Texas is by showing how many times it will 
contain Portugal or Greece, The chief objection to this process 
is that most Americans have a much better idea of the true size of 
the Western States than of the size of those European countries 
which are compared with them. Hence the net result is to lead 
the reader not to estimate correctly the size of the American State 

* The United States of Yesterday and of To-morrow. By WILLIAM BARROWS, 
D.D. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.25. 
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but to underestimate the size of the European country. The 
writer of this notice has proved this experimentally several times 
in the case of unusually intelligent men. Let the doubter try to 
pick out the American State nearest the size of Portugal or ask 
his friends to and see what the result is. 


Eneuish History From Contemporary Writers.*—The great 
activity of the scholars the present century in promoting the study 
of the original sources of national history has already resulted in 
a remarkable increase of facilities for such work. In Germany 
the most interesting works of the Monumenta Germaniae have 
been reprinted in a cheap form and also translated into German 
by specialists, while in France under the editorship of Messrs. 
Zeller, Darsy, and Luchaire, a series of little books made up of 
extracts from the best contemporary historical narratives and 
variously illustrated has put within reach of reading people mat- 
ter hitherto accessible only to the rich or the learned. Prof. F. 
York Powell, of Christ Church, Oxford, encouraged by the suc- 
cess of the French series, has undertaken to edit a similar one in 
English. The publication of the Rolls series has made this 
attempt practicable and this enterprise in turn will do much 
toward spreading and popularizing the immense stores of knowl- 
edge edited and sifted in the Rolls series, These two early issues 
of Prof. Powell’s series are to be highly commended. The first 
one deals with the Conquest of Ireland in the years 1166-1186, 
and the extracts are largely derived from Giraldus Cambrensis. 
Many other contemporary writers, however, are represented. Mr. 
Hutton’s work continues his earlier volume on the “ Misrule of 
Henry III.,” and Matthew Paris is the leading authority. The 
series is illustrated from antiques. It is to be hoped that it will 
meet with the success it deserves. We regret, however, that a 
series which is published in England at a shilling or one and three 
pence a volume, according to the binding, should be put on the 
market here at seventy-five cents. It is true that the American 
edition has a wider margin and more substantial binding, but to 
raise the price three-fold on a popular series that may contain 
fifty volumes is an unfortunate step. It practically puts the 

* English History from Contemporary Writers. Strongbow’s Conquest of Ire- 
land, Edited by FRaNcIs PIERREPONT BARNARD, M.A. Simon de Montfort and 
his Cause, 1251-66. Edited by Rev. W. H. Hurron, M.A. New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. Price, 75 cents. 
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series out of the reach of a good many. Mr. Putnam has assured 
the public that international copyright would not raise the price 
of English books, excepting the novels. We believe that is true 
on the whole, but it is hardly the way to convince the public of 
it, to reprint cheap English books at nearly three times the origi- 


nal price. 


Wiuiams’ “Rationat TuroLtocy”* is a volume of essays 
three of which are reprinted from this Review, upon some of the 
most important and difficult problems of Ethics and Theology such 
as “Divine Sovereignty,” “The Atonement ” and the Person of 
Christ. They are written from the standpoint of liberal, evan- 
gelical theology and handle their themes with clearness and vigor. 
In the Introduction the author maintains the fallacy and con- 
fusion of those who still seem determined to array Reason and 
Scripture against each other and insist that the one or the other 
must be chosen as the exclusive norm of theological thought. 
He says: “It will be asked: ‘Do you put reason above the 
Bible?’ This question indicates some confusion of thought,—at 
least, a definition of reason unlike the scientific, or, more prob- 
ably no definition at all; otherwise, the question would not be 
possible.” The author properly assumes that that which is truly 
rational cannot be arrayed against what is truly scriptural. The 
assumption of a contradiction between the two means, either the 
surrender of reason and consent to un-reason, or the admission 
that the Bible is unreasonable. ‘‘ He who says he would accept 
the Bible as a revelation from God, whether reasonable or not, 
pays a very doubtful compliment to either the Bible or to him- 
self.” (pp. 6, 7.) 

The essay upon Virtue lays chief stress upon the right choice 
of the will as the moral law’s chief requirement; that upon 
Divine Sovereignty vehemently repudiates the Calvinism of Cal- 
vin; that upon Atonement favors the governmental theory and 
that upon Christ’s person defends the Kenotic theory of His 


Incarnation. 


* Rational Theology: Ethical and Theological Essays; by JoHN M. WILLIAMS, 
A.M. Chicago, Chas. H. Kerr & Co. 1888. pp. 310. 
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